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ENEMIES OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


VHE passage of the objectionable Ratings Liquor 
Tax bill by the Legislature of this State was 

bad enough; the manner in which that passage 
was effected was infinitely worse. It is well known 
that many of the Republican Senators and mem- 
bers of the Assembly, more than enough to defeat 
it, were at heart opposed to the bill, knowing their 
constituents to be against it. But they finally 
voted for it in slavish obedience to the will of one 
man. This man is THomaAsS C. PLATT, the boss of 
the Republican party of New York. The mover of 
the bill, Mr. RAINngEs, spoke on the floor of the Senate 
avowedly in the name of the boss as the origi- 
nator of this legislation. The well-known agents 
of the boss drove Senators and Assemblymen with 
the terror of his name into the ranks of its support- 


ers. The same boss is now engaged in designating 
the members of the New York délegation to the 
National Convention of the Republican party. And, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a revolting district 
or two,bis word of command will be obeyed. 


The “@stances are striking object - lessons. 
Like mete monarch this man rules the Re- 
pubs spay, and when that party is ia the ma- 
« jorit Mates the laws of this State. And the 


most important measures of legislation are devised 
to fortify his own dictatorship. 

* What is the secret of the power which this man, 
a private citizen, wields without the slightest pub- 
lic responsibility? It is no secret at all. Every 
well-informed person knows that this power springs 
mainly from a great ‘‘campaign fund” of which 
the boss is the autocratic manager, and that this 
fund is contributéd, by way of blackmail, princi- 
ao y by great corporations and by rich men in this 

te for the purpose of securing, through the boss, 

protection against legislation undesirable to them, 
or the enactment of legislation favorable to their 
interests. And this fund so contributed is used by 
the boss to keep tlie Republican politicians of the 
State and a large part of the press in subjection to 
him, and thus to maintain his dictatorship over the 
party organization, over tle legislative bodies, and 
over other public officers. If these money contri- 
butrons were withheld, the boss would soon be 
stripped of most of his power for mischief. 

Why do those great corporations and those rich 


men pay that blackmail? They are not really. 


obliged to do it, nor can it be assumed that\they 
like to do it. They do it, as one of them is inthe 
habit of admitting privately, because they find t 

to be the cheapé@st’and easiest way to get from the 
Legislature and from public officers What they 
want, and to avert what they do not want... In 
seeking to reach their objects through bribery or 
the payment of blackmail ‘they find it more con- 
venient to have to deal with one man controlling 
legislators or other public officers than to deal with 
the legislators or the other public officers them- 


selves. Therefore they pay their money to the one} 


man, thus enabling him to control the legislators 
and the public officers. In this way they build wp 
and sustain that boss power which rules the State 
with irresponsible despotism. In other words, they 


. subject the six millions of people in this State to 


a most unscrupulous, grasping, irresponsible one- 
man power for the purpose of making the protec- 
tion or furtherance of their own interests through 
bribery or the payment of blackmail easy to them- 
selves. They deliberately and systematically sac- 
rifice the self-government. the interests, and tlie 
honor of the people of this State to their own con- 
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venience in doing what in itself is in the highest 
degree immoral and disgraceful. This is a crime 
against good government, against republican in- 
stitutions, and against the public welfare. 

We mean exactly what we say. When those 
great corporations and those rich men give money 
for such a purpose to Boss PLaTT, or in the case 
of Democratic ascendency to the Democratic boss, 
they must of course desire at the same time that 
the legislators and the public officers nominally 
elected by the people should be reliable in their 
subserviency to the boss, for otherwise the money 
given to the boss would not, bear the desired fruit. 
Those big corporations and those rich men will, 
therefore, be impelled by the requirements of that 
system to use what political influence they may 
have to the end of stocking the Legislature and the 
public offices with men upon whom the boss can 
count to obey hiscommand. Thus it may be said, 
without the slightest exaggeration, that those great 
corporations and rich men-are actually engaged in 
what may properly be called a conspiracy to subject 
this State to a despotic rulean the highest degree 
dangerous to republican institutions and injurious 
to the public interest. 

It is high time that the honest people of New 
York should look this matter squarely in the face. 
They should not permit themselves to be bam- 
boozled by the silver-tongued orators, whose lips on 


"every possible occasion flow-over with ‘‘ patriot- 


ism,” and ‘‘ public spirit,” and ‘‘ national honor, 

and ‘*‘ Anglo-Saxon love of freedom,” and the like, 
but who, when battle is to be done against corrup- 
tion and misgovernment in city and State, never 
have the courage to whisper a word against Boss 
CROKER or Boss PLatT. And why not? “Because 
they look to ‘the bosses to protect their personal 
interests or those of their corporations ; and be- 
cause they cannot consistently oppose those bosses 
in public while secretly they furnish to the same 
bosses the money with which they maintain their 
power to corrupt and to misgovern. It is a pub- 
lic duty to puncture the mellifluous hypocrisy 
of those who ostentatiously parade their love of 


ecountry and devotion to republican instituéions 


while clandestinely, to serve private interests, they 
knowingly rob the people of the freedom to make 
their own Jaws, and thus undermine the very 
foundations of popular overnment. 

It is a poor excug when such men say that 
they have large préy to take care of; that 
they have to do this in4N€ safest and most econom- 
ical manner possible; and that if to this end they 
pay ravsom to a band of robbers in the way most 
convenient to themselves, nobody should find fault 
withthem. Wedeny this conclusion emphatically. 
They have no right, in order to protect their own 
property interests, to fasten with their money trib- 
ute and their influence a system of government 
upon the State which obliges themselves to help in 
filling the Legislature and other places of power 
with slavish creatures of an autocrat whose irre- 
sponsible rule is utterly incompatible with repub- 
lican institutions, and which imposes upon the rest 
of the people the yoke of a selfish and grasping 
tyranny. If those big corporations and those rich 
men are exposed to corrupt attacks and rapacious 
raids on the part of politicians in power,they should 
fight those attacks and raids openly and honestly, 
as Other citizens have to fight them, instead of 
adopting a method of self-protection which only 
strengthens the power of the despoiler, and delivers 
the rest of the people helpless into his hands. Their 
method, if persisted in, will be sure to make this 
kind of boss-ship a fixed institution, for when one 
boss disappears, this method of self-protection will 
instantly create a new one. If the same money and 
influence used by them in sustaining the corrupt 
system were employed in continued efforts for its 
destruction, aud if they allied themselves for this 
purpose with the good citizens of the State, instead 
of betraying and helping to enslave them, it would 
be possible to overthrow the iniquity and to restore 
to the people their rights. So long as these great 
corporations and rich men support boss -govern- 
ment with bribery and blackmail, they must be 
held responsible for it. They, no less than Boss 
PLATT or Boss CROKER, must be considered as ene- 
mies of good government, enemies of republican 
institutions, enemies of the people, and they de- 
serve to be treated as such. 


“THE CANDIDACY OF McKINLEY... 


SomE of the politicians seem to have arrived at 
the conclusion that Mr. McKINLEY will probably 
receive the Republican nomination for President, 
and one Democratic newspaper has made a calcu- 
lation of his strength in the convention on the 
first ballot, and asserts that he will have 564 votes 
of a total of 910. 

The history of promising candidacies is largely 
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‘on having the right to tax the people of the 


a record of failures, and Mr. MCKINLEY may pos- 
sibly make one more in the list of those who have 
received the largest number of votes in conven- 
tion on the first ballot only to lose the prize in 
the end by reason of a hostile combination of the 
opposing candidates. But if he is nominated at 
St. Louis the Republican party will have done 
almost the worst that it now seems possible for it 
to do, for even Speaker REED, little as he has to 
commend him to the people of the United States, 
would be a stronger candidate than MCKINLEY. 

The author of the MCKINLEY bill is an amiable 
man, with a pleasing manner of speech, but of all 
the men who in the last twenty years have risen 
to leadership in the House of Representatives we 
know of no one, with the exception of Mr. SPRINGER, 
whose leadership was nominal and not real, with 
less capacity for the post either in character or 
intellect. During his chairmanship of the Ways 
and Means Committee he was. the tool and ser- 
vant of the protected manufactuyers. It was to 
do their bidding that he was placed at the head of 
the committee that is theoretically charged with 
the duty of preparing measures for raising reve- 
nues for the support of the government. He car- 
ried.out the purpose and intent of his selection. 
He became the nominal author of a measure of 
which its beneficiaries were the real authors. It 
was not a measure for supplying the government 
with the ways and means for its maintenance; it 
Was a measure for increasing the profits of a fa- 
vored few at the expense of the overtaxed many. 
The country expressed its opinion of- Mr. McKIN- 
LEY’s effort at the election immediately following 
the enactment of the law by choosing a large Dem- 
ocratic majority to the House of Representatives 
Mr. McKINLEY himself was defeated, and it was 
because of his martyrdom that a sympathetic party 
nominated him for Governor of Ohio. 

This election to the Governorship was ample 
recompense for the stings occasioned by the loss of 
his seat in Congress, so that there is no reason for 
his nomination for the Presidency except that which 
led to his appointment as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. That reason is, as we 
have already explained, that Mr. MCKINLEY will 
do whatever is commanded by the men whoy,insist 

United 
States for their own profit. In other words, he is 
the chief of the sect of extreme protectionists who 
believe that all Americans ought to pay high 
prices for the necessaries of life in order that a 
few Americans may gain riches by manufacturing 
them, and that to this end it is right and constitu- 
tional to levy taxes directly for the benefit of pri- 
vate citizens, making the public revenue a second- 
ary or incidental consideration. He is the chief 
politician of this sect, not because he is a great 
economist—he has not even an ordinary acquaint- 
ance with the subject—not because he originates 
ideas, or on his own initiative develops and stim- 
ulates protective legislation, but simply and solely 
because he is willing to take orders. from certain 
manufacturers who know what they want, and who 
are willing to pay large sums of money to secure 
a political agent who will turn over to them the 
taxing power, to do with it as they will. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the Re- 
publican opponents of Mr. MCKINLEY are making 
charges touching the virtue of the men who are 
conducting his campaign. They are saying that 
rich manufacturers have been cerrupting the pri- 
maries throughout the country, and that delegates 
have been purchased. However that may be, it is 
clear that a public man must gain a reputation that 
unfits him for the Presidency if he is the servant 
of those who are interested in government only 
as it enures to their pecuniary profit. Whether 
Mr. MCKINLEY’s strength in the convention has 
or has not been procured by the corrupt use of 
money, whether, if it has been, he is or is not a 
party to the corruption, he is the candidate of those 
who want to divert the government from its con- 
stitutional function of promoting the general wel- 
fare that its chief power may be used for their own 
selfish purposes. And it is because Mr. MCKINLEY 
has already permitted himself to be employed as 
the agent of such men, and is presumably willing 
to be so employed again, that the extreme protec- 
tionists show such anxiety to bring about his nom- 
ination that prominent men of their own party are 
led to accuse them of employing corrupt means to 
accomplish their end. 

Another aspect of this candidacy is that McKIN- 
LEY is not only the chief of the extreme protection- 
ists, but he has heretofore been for unsound money, _ 
and is now, if we are to believe the platform of the 
Ohio State Convention which nominated him, in 
favor of bimetallism, either through international 
arrangement or, if that cannot be had, through 
Congressional legislation. In other words, the 
protected manufacturers, in order to capture the 
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silver vote for the restoration of the tariff law of 
1890, are willing to elect as President a man whose 
views on the currency are unsound. 

It will be difficult—we trust, impossible—to elect 
Mr. McKINLEY President on the theory that has 
dominated his canvass for the nomination. The 


tariff is not to be the issue at the coming election, — 
nor, if it were, do we believe that the country 
would agree to make another trial of McKinley-~ 


ism. The issue is to be the currency question. 
Neither the silver men nor the gold-standard advo- 
.cates are likely to support a double-dealer merely 
because he is ready to do the bidding of the men 
who are now working for his nomination. If the 
Republican party bas really come under the con- 
trol of the beneficiaries of the tariff of 1890, and if 
therefore its convention nominate MCKINLEY in 
grateful recognition of past tariff favors, and in 
hope of like favors to come, if in order to make 
the tariff issue prominent the party is to face both 
ways on the currency issue, the jJeaders who are 
anticipating a triumph at the coming election are 
likely to be grievously disappointed ; for, no matter 
what the politicians may think, the country wants 
the money issue settled, and the question that will 
be put to candidates in the approaching compaign 
is, ‘‘ Where do you stand on the money question?” 
To this question Mr. MCKINLEY has not yet made a 
reply that is satisfactory to the advocates of sound 
money; nay, he has more than once ranged him- 
self on the side of those who would debase the cur- 
rency in order that fifty cents might be madé to 
pay a dollar of indebtedness. Although he’proba- 
bly would not dare renew his advocacy of such a 
silver bill as the SHERMAN law, and although he 
might fear to stand squarely with TELLER, DUBOIS, 
STrEwakRT, and his other silver friends, Mr. McKIn- 
LEY does not favor the single gold standard, and 
therefore his election to the Presidency would be 
fraught with danger to the best interests of the 
country. 


JAMESON AND ENGLAND. 


THERE is a strange condition of English society as to 
Dr. Jameson. He was taken prisoner in a raid’ on the 
Boers. He and his men were riding towards Johannes- 
burg for the purpose of gaining a vantage-ground from 
which they might ‘‘ deal” with President Kruzver. The 
only excuse for this assault by British subjects upon a 
friendly power was that the Uitlanders are denied political 
rights that they desire, and which they may or may not 
deserve. At any rate, the country belongs to the Boers, 
and they have a right to determine the political powers 
which they will grant to aliens. 

All the circumstances surrounding Dr. JAMESON’s raid 
tend to show that it was planned by the South African 
Company, of which Mr. Cectt Ruopses is the head. It 
was a gold- mining company that raised volunteers and 
procured arms, and the headquarters of the company iu 
Johannesburg were the centre of attraction for the English- 
speaking crowd, many being Americans, while JAMESON 
was supposed to be riding to the rescue of the town, but 
was really riding into the clutches of the Boers, 

Sometimes a British ‘‘ advance” into territory belong- 
ing to other people is excused on the theory that it is good 
for civilization; that it helps the world upward; spreads 
into dismal and hopeless places the glory and power of 
enlightenment; replaces corruption, tyranny, anarchy, and 
disorder with the peaceful reign of the law; and puts the 
even-handed magistrate on the seat of the dictator. But 
this cannot be said of the raid into the Transvaal by 
JAMESON and his merry men. The Boers are peaceable, 
industrious people, who have laws of their own, which, 
so far as we know, are well administered. An English 
magistrate is not needed in that country,’ because life 
and property are amply protected by the present rulers of 
the land, and this is shown by the immunity of the South 
African Company itself. It was not as “‘ civilizers” that 
the British went; it was as the servants of a money corpo- 
ration, of an organized speculation, which the British gov- 
ernment has invtrusted with political powers. The raid 
was undertaken fo transform Boer corn-fields into South 
African Company gold-mines. It was a raid for money, 
as are al all “‘ advances” into foreign territory, and 
this time there can be no pretence that the area of civili- 
zation would have been incidentally enlarged. 

And yet JamMEson, the hero of the ride for pelf, is not 
only celebrated in lines by the new poet - laureate, but is 
cheered by the fashionable world of London as he takes 
his stand in the Bow Street police court to answer to the 
charge of making war on a friendly power. Of course 
the government disowns his act, but in the fact that Lon- 
don makes a hero of the freebooter there is a suggestion 
of the reason why a British colony is an unwelcome and 
a dangerous neighbor to a power that is not so strong as 
the mother-country. 


CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


At the bottom of all the pretended sympathy for Cuba 
lies the desire that the island shall be acquired by the 
United States. Such an addition to our territory has 
often been the dream of American politicians. It was 
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the hope of the Southern leaders that they could thus 
add two new slave Staies to the Union, but it was also the 
firm conviction of Joun Quincy ADaMs that within half 
a century from the time when he was writing, 1823, ‘* the 
annexation of Cuba to our Federal republic will be indis- 
pensable to the continuance and integrity of the Union 
itself.” BucHANAN, Mason, and Sou.& declared, in the 
Ostend manifesto, that the ‘‘ Union can never enjoy re- 


pose nor possess reliable security so long as Cuba is 


not embraced within its boundaries.” When BucHANAN 
was President be constantly urged the purchase of the 
island. 

But Mr. Apams and the three prophets of Ostend were 
wrong. Half a century passed and 1878 came. The 
Cubans were engaged in a revolt against Spain which 
lasted ten years and came to an end in 1878. It had not 
been found, to quote Mr. ApAMs’s prediction, that ‘‘ the 
annexation of Cuba to our Federal republic was indis- 
pensable to the continuance and integrity of the Union 
itself.” On the contrary, the most intelligent men among 


our politicians bad begun to doubt if we wanted the isl- — 


and; and President GRANT, under the able guidance of 
Mr. Fisu, was demonstrating that the Cuban insurgents 
were not entitled to be recognized as belligerents. 

The desire for annexation still prevails, but the advan- 
tages of the scheme do not present themselves so glow- 
ingly as they did in 1828 and in 1854. The annexation- 
ists are not so bold as they were, aud rather hesitate to 
declare their ultimate desires and hopes. Many of them 


do-not go further than to suggest that Cuba may be gov- - 


erned as Alaska is. But there is no one who takes an in- 
telligent interest in public questions who does not know 
that the result of active interference on the part of the 
United States in the affairs of Cuba would be annexa- 
tion. 

Now annexation would mean, in the end, the admission 
of Cuba as a State, or perhaps as two States. The agita- 
tion for admission would begin as soon as annexation was 
accomplished; and as soon as one political party found 
itself in possession of both branches of Congress and of 
the Presidency, the Cuban patriots mine ccna of political 
ambition would give the party leaders the necessary as- 
surances of loyalfy, and we should have two or four Sen- 
ators from Cuba to join the new Senators who are now 
defending the interests of their silver-mine constituents. 
The only bright and hopeful suggestion that can be made 
in connection with the proposal to admit Cuba to state- 
hood is that such an addition to our States would greatly 
add to the trouble of the Sugar Trust and beet-sugar 
combination. From no other point of view can a good 
American entertain any but gloomy forebodings from the 
mere thought of such a purpose. 


THE INSOLENCE OF PETTY OFFICE. 


Wird all the quicksilver in the American temperament 
it is sluggish in directions which provoke a mild degree 
of wonder. In affairs which touch the daily life and com- 
fort, the selfish interests which hug us at every turn, it 
may be regarded as singular if there is scarcely a trace of 
that sensitiveness which bleeds at a scratch in larger mat- 
ters. Life is made up of little things, and the friction of 
trifles is responsible for a great share of human infelicity. 
Our own people are noted among foreigners for quickness 
of resentment at any fancied national slight, morbidly so 
in many instances, though it may end with a flash in the 
pan, and fizzle out with sober second judgment. Yet the 
same intelligent observers, bringing with them the point 
of view established by their own habits and regulations of 
living, are not less struck by American callousness and 
good-nature at home. They have occasion to satirize in- 
difference to municipal and social ills bristling in unex- 
pected forms. The citizens of New York, for example, 
suffered meekly for many years from sidewalks made 
nearly impassable by bales and boxes, or by the impu- 
dence of curb-stone traffic; from streets illegally trans- 
formed into truck-stands; from the piggish indifference 
of tradesmen, who swept shop rubbish into the gutters. 
The enforcement of law never rises higher than the level 
of its source. 

There are some abuses scarcely amenable to law, how- 
ever, to be remedied solely by increased self-respect on the 
part of the general public. The exaction of individual 
rights is sometimes inflated into bumptiousnéss, and be- 
comes offensive and absurd. But the just limits are not 
far to seek, and such an enforcement of the ‘“‘ego” is a 
vital condition of healthy and agreeable contact with the 
world. What may be called the insolence of petty office 
is a standard annoyance of life in big cities. Yet this 
rudeness of the small public servant, such as the police- 
man, or the street-car conductor, or the elevated railway 
guard, is frequently the offspring of sheer ignorance. This 
does not alter the situation either in the fact or the 
method of remedy. From such officials, selected for the 
most part from the uncultivated classes, we can scarcely 
look for the ‘‘ noblesse oblige.” They will demean them- 
selves toward the public as the public permits itself to be 
treated, no better,no worse. The force which in England 
and France humanizes the custom-house officer, the police- 
man, or the railway guard into the suave and polite public 
servant is prompted less by the dread of the higher au- 
thority than by his sense of the attitude which the public 
assumes toward him. It is the tremendous power of senti- 
ment not too lazy to take trouble and make trouble. Till 
this is qfickened into working efficacy among Americans 
they will continue to undergo as a condition of city life 
the brutal assumption of the policeman or the pawing and 
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mauling of the car official. The evil is even more marked 
in the treatment of the weaker sex. Refined women are 
often treated in public conveyances as if they were the oc- 
cupants of a cattle-car, and the studied aloofness assumed 
by the males present points a commentary on alleged 
American chivalry. All these things ramify from the in- 
disposition to spend time or effort in immediate resent- 
ment, or in further proceedings to exact punishment and 
create an example. 

It is true that an element in the problem roots in the in- 
stinctive self-assertion fed by democratic institutions, im- 
pelling Lazarus to bristle up even before Dives, especially 
when Lazarus wears a brass badge. But this false growth 
of a noble principle would soon slough away before a 
determined public attitude; and the small official would 
come to understand that ‘‘Ich dien” is a motto no less 
honorable for a scavenger thau for the Priuce of Wales, 


FAT. 

Ir has often been a source of wonder why the police- 
men in the cities of America are so fat: In the older 
monarch-ridden countries of the world obesity is to be 
found on the bench of the lower magistracy. Among 
savages the monarchs alone are fat. Without making a 
scientific mystery of it, the cause of adiposity among these 
somewhat related classes is the same in all three—they 
are overfed and underworked. 

A police surgeon has recently given voice to some opin- 
ions on the case of a fat policeman, a very fat policeman 
indeed, and thence with Machiavellian art has proceeded 
to formulate an essay on the fatness of policemen in gen- 
eral. The policeman weighed 380 pounds when the sur- 
geon first began to observe him, but in the course of a 
four months’ illness he dwindled to 240 pounds, and still 
the surgeon believed him to be too fat. We are prepared 
to believe it. In the course of his general remarks he 
makes one startling statement, namely, ‘‘ The life of a 
policeman is at best a very inactive one.” It is surpris- 
ing that this should be the fact. True, observation of 
our individual policemen is mostly associated with seeing 
them leaning against lamp-posts, chatting easily with ac- 
quaintances or with each other, or else standing before 
some building’ which they are set to guard. The pe- 
culiarly imperceptible way in which they manage to get 
from point to point does not quite convey the idea of 
motion, yet when the complacent citizen thinks of the 
** force” as ‘‘ guardians of the peace,” the idea of supple- 
ness, alertness, swiftness, arises embodied before his mind’s 
eye in an ideal body of police. This ideal is plainly what 
Darwinians would call a “survival.” The. modern po- 
liceman in these United States has put an envelope of fat 
about it. * 

Proceeding with his general ‘remarks, the surgeon says: 
‘* Any one can notice that as soon as a man is appointed 
on the force he begins to increase in weight and belt 
measurement, his muscles become flabby, and as a result 
of all this he moves more slowly than was his wont.”’ 
Precisely, therefore, at the period when we imagine him 
smartened out of the loose conditions of civilian life, 
straightened by discipline, and urged by the traditions of 
his néw calling to a fOxlike activity, he is, it seems, ac- 
cumulating fat and settling down into a lumbering object 
in uniform, with an ever-expanding belt and an ever-in- 
creasing aversion to locomotion. That a low morale may 
follow in the same ratio should not be incredible. When 
SHAKESPEARE makes Falstaff apologize for his general 


want of moral tone, does not Sir John say, ““Thou séest - 


I have more flesh than another man, and therefore more 
frailty”? This plea, so far as we dre aware, was not in- 
terposed even by the police themselves to meet the charges 
of corrupt dealing formerly urged against them in various 
quarters, but it is clearly worth considering. 

And why should not the converse of the proposition be 
taken to heart? Would it not be well to guard against 
frailty, while giving a desirable spring to constabulary 
heels, by forbidding fatness on the force? There is, no 
doubt, some counection between mental and physical 
states. Without straining the point to find an intimate 
link between rotundity and rascality, it is a very clear 
proposition that the will to catch a light-footed thief: is 
modified by the inability to run a mile, say. Exercise, 
such as might be;yhad in the station-houses, combined 
with an order to run round their beats, say, twice a day, 
would be some corrective; but ultimately, as in every case 
of obesity without exception, fat can only be controlled 
by a proper dietary. Obesity has only one meaning— 
overfeeding. 

Tell that to any fat man—policeman or other—and he 
will be indignant. Mention it to a lady who has passed 
beyond the state good-saturedly indicated by that trou- 
blesome word embonpoint, and you may prepare to- deal 
with hysterics; but it is most true. Fat is the superfiu- 
ity of the heat-supply of the body. The policeman who 
has been a workman finds himself better paid than ever 
before and with much less to do. He eats better and 
richer food; he lingers longer over it. As he has no mus- 
cular exercise to take up the increased heat-supply, na- 
ture condemns him to carry it around. He grows fat. 
The reasoning applies to bankers, brokers, merchants,-and 
manufacturers, to the lay and the clerical, to the “‘ stout ” 
lady at the opera as to the “‘ fat lady” in the museums. 
It is to be hoped that the information about the police, 
which we have called startling, and is truly so, shall not 
fail of notice among those who have control in police cir- 
cles, as_it should not be lost on the fat or those-who are 
fattening in any walk of life. Do not overeat. 
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ENEMIES OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


passage of tle objectionable Raines Liquor 
Tax bill by the Legislature of this State was 
bad enough; the manner in which that passage 
was effected was infinitely worse. It is well known 
that many of the Republican Senators and mem- 
bers of the Assembly, more than enough to defeat 
it, were at heart opposed to the bill, knowing their 
constituents to be against it. But they finally 
voted for it in slavish obedience to the will of one 
man. This man is THomMAS C. PLATT, the boss of 
the Republican party of New York. Tlie mover of 
the bill, Mr. RAINEs, spoke on the floor of the Senate 
avowedly in the name of the boss as_tlre origi- 
nator of this legislation. The well-known agents 
of the boss drove Senators and Assemblymen with 
the terror of his name into the ranks of its support- 
ers. The same boss is now engaged in designating 
the members of the New York delegation to the 
National Convention of the Republican party. And, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a revolting district 
or two, his word of command will be obeyed. 
These two imstances are striking object - lessons. 
Like an absolute monarch this man rules the Re- 
publican party, and when-that party is in the ma- 
jority he dietates the laws, of this State. And the 
most important measures of legislatioh are devised 
to fortify his own dictatorship. 
What is the secret of the power which this man, 
a private citizen, wields without the slightest pub- 
lic responsibility? .- It is no secret at all. Every 
well-informed person knows that this power springs 
mainly from a great ‘‘campaign fund” of which 
the boss is the autocratic matager, and that this 
fund is contributed, by way of blackmail, princi- 
pally by great corporations and by rich men in this 
State for the purpose of securing, through the boss, 
protection against legislation undesirable to them, 
or the enactment of legislation favorable to their 
interests. And this fund so contributed is used by 
the boss to keep the Republican politicians: of the 
State and a large part of the press in subjection to 
him, and thus to luaieetain his dictatorship over the 
party organization, over the legislative bodies, and 


over other public officers. If these money contri- 


butions were withheld, the boss would ‘soon be 
stripped of niost of his power for mischief. 

Why do those great corporations and those rich 
‘men pay that blackmail? They are not really 
obliged to do it, nor can it be assumed that they 
like to do it. They do it. as one of them is ir the 
habit of admitting privately, because they find this 
to be the cheapest*‘and easiest way to get from the 
Legislature and from public officers. what they 
want, and to avert what they do not want. In 
seeking to reach their objects through bribery or 
the payment of blackmail they find it more con- 


_venient, to have to deal with one man controlling 


legislators or other public officers than to deal with 
the legislators or the other public. officers them- 
selves.. Therefore they pay their money to the one 
man, thus enabling him to control the legislators 
and the public officers. In this way they build up 
and sustain that boss power which rules the State 
with irresponsible despotism. In other words, they 
subject the six millions of people in this State to 
a most unscrupulous, grasping, irresponsibfe one- 


» man power for the purpose of making the protec- 


tion or furtherance of their own interests through 
bribery or the payment of blackmail easy to them- 
selves. They deliberately and systematically sac- 
rifice the self-government. the interests, and the 
honor of the people of this State to their own con- 
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‘ venience in doing what in itself is in the highest 
degree immoral and disgraceful. This is a crime 
against good government, against republican in- 
stitutions, and against the public welfare. 


We mean exactly what we say. Whien those . 


great corporations and those rich men give money 
for such a purpose to Boss PLATT, or in the case 
of Democratic ascendency to the Democratic boss, 
they must of course desire at the same time that 
the legislators and the public officers nominally 
elected by the people should be reliable in their 
subserviency to the boss, for otherwise the money 
given to the boss would not bear the desired fruit. 
Those big corporations and those rich men will, 
therefore, be impelled by the requirements of that 
system to use what political linflyence they may 
have to the end of stocking the lature and the 
public offices: with men upon W iormthe boss can 
count to obey his command. Thus it may be said, 
without the slightest exaggeration, that those great 
corporations and rich men are actually engaged in 
what may properly be called a conspiracy to subject 
this State to a despotic rule in the highest degree 
dangerous to republican institutions and injurious 
to the public interest. 

It is high time that the honest people of New 
York should look this matter squarely in the face. 
They should not permit themselves to be bam- 
boozled by the silver-tongued orators, whose lips on 
every possible occasion flow over with ‘* patriot- 
ism,” and ** public spirit,” and:*‘ national honor,” 
and ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon love of freedom,” and the like, 
but who, when battle is to be done against corrup- 
tion and misgovernment in city and State, never 
have the courage to whisper a word against Boss 
CROKER or Boss PLaTT. And why not? Because 
they look to the bosses to protect their personal 
interests or those of their corporations ; and be- 
cause they cannot consistently oppose those bosses 
in public while secretly they furnish to the same 
bosses the money with which they maintain their 
power to corrupt and to misgovern. It is a pub- 
lic duty to puncture the mellifluous hypocrisy 
of those who ostentatiously parade their love of 
country and devotion to republican institutions 
while clandestinely, to serve private interests, they 
knowingly rob the people of the freedom to make 
their own laws, and thus undermine the very 
foundations of popular government. 

It is a poor excuse when such men say tlie 
they have large properties to take care of; that 
they have to do tliis in the safest and most econom- 
ical manner possible; and that if to this end they 
pay rausom to a band of robbers in the way most 
convenient to themselves, nobody should find fault 
with them. Wedeny this conclusion emphatically. 
They have no right, in order to protect their own 
property interests, to fasten with their money trib- 
ute and their influence a system of government 
upon the State which obliges themselves to help in 
filling the Legislature and other places of power 
with slavish creatures of an autocrat whose irre- 
sponsible rule is utterly incompatible with repub- 
lican institutions, and which i imposes upon the,rest 
of the people the yoke of a selfish and grasping 
tyranny. If those big corporations and those rich 
men are exposed ‘to corrupt attacks and rapacious 
raids on the part of politicians in power,they should 
fight those attacks and raids openly and-honestly, 
as other citizens have to fight them, instead of 
adopting a method of self-protection which only 
strengthens the power of the despoiler, and delivers 
the rest of the people helpless into his hands. Their 
method, if persisted in, will be sure to make this 
kind of boss-ship a fixed institution, forayhen one 
boss disappears, this method of self-protection will 
instantly create a new one. If the same money and 
influence used by them in sustaining the corrupt 
system were employed in continued efforts for its 
destruction, and if they allied themselves for this 
purpose with the good citizens of the State, instead 
of betraying and helping to enslave them, it would 
be possible to overthrow the iniquity and to restore 
to the people their rights. So long as.these great 
corporations and rich men support boss -govern- 
ment with bribery and blackmail, they must be 
held responsible for it. They, no less than Boss 
PLATT or Boss CROKER, must be considered as ene- 
mies of good government, enemies of republican 
institutions, enemies of the people, and they de- 
serve to be treated as such. 


THE CANDIDACY OF McKINLEY. 


SoME of the politicians seem to have arrived at 
the conclusion that Mr. MCKINLEY will probably 
receive the Republican nomination for President, 
and one Democratic newspaper has made a calcu- 
lation of, his strength in the convention on the 
first ballot, and asserts that he will have 564 votes 
of a total of 910. 

The history of promising candidacies is largely 


a record of failures, and Mr. MCKINLEY may pos- 
sibly make one more in the list of those who have 
received the largest number of votes in conven- 
tion on the first ballot only to lose the prize in 
the end by reason of a hostile combination of the 
opposing candidates. But if he is nominated at 
St. Louis the Republican party will have done 
almost the worst that it now seems possible for it 
to do, for even Speaker REED, little as he has to 
commend him to the people of the United States, 
would be a stronger candidate than MCKINLEY. 
The author of the MCKINLEY bill is an amiable 
man, with a pleasing manner of speech, but of all 
the men who in the last twenty years have risen 
to leadership in the House of Representatives we 
know of noone, with the exception of Mr. SPRINGER, 
whose leadership was nominal and not real, with 
less capacity for the post either in character or 
intellect. During his chairmanship of the Ways 
and Means Committee he was the tool and ser- 
vant of the protected manufacturers. It was to 
do their bidding that he was placed at the head of 
the committee that is theoretically chargéd with 
the duty of preparing measures for raising reve- 
nues for the support of the government. He ecar- 
ried out the purpose and intent of his selection. 
He became the nominal author of a measure of 
which its beneficiaries were the real authors. It 
wasMot a measure for supplying the government 
with the ways and means for its maintenance; it 
was a measure for increasing the profits of a fa- 
vored few at the expense of the overtaxed many. 
The country expressed its opinion of Mr. McKInN- 
LEYS effort at the election immediately foNowing 
the enactment of the law by choosing a large Deni- 
ocratic majority to the House 6f Representatives. 


Mr. McKINLEY himself was defeated, and jt wis. 


because of his martyrdom that a sympathetic party 
nominated him for Governor of Ohio. 

This election to the Governorship was aniple 
recompense for the stings occasioned by the loss of 
his seat in Congress, so that there is no reason for 
his nomination fpr the Presidency except that which 
led to his appointment as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. That reason is, as we 
have already explained, that Mr. MCKINLEY will 
do whatever is commanded by the men who insist 
on having the right to tax the people of the United 
States for their own profit. In other words, he is 
the chief of the sect of extreme protectionists who 
believe that all Americans ought to pay high 
prices for the necessaries of life in order that a 
few Americans may gain riches by manufacturing 
them, and that to this end it is right and constitu- 
tional to levy taxes directly for the benefit of pri- 
vate citizens, making the public revenue a second- 
ary or incidental consideration. He is a chief 


* politician of this sect, not because he is a great 


economist—he has not even an ordinary acquaint- 
ance with the subject—not because he originates 
ideas, or on his Own initiative develops and stim- 
ulates protective legislation, but simply and solely 
because he is willing to take orders from certain 
manufacturers who know what they want, and who 
are willing to pay large sums of money to secure 
a political agent who will turn over to them tlie 
taxing power, to do with it as they will. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the Re- 
publican opponents of Mr. MCKINLEY are making 
charges touching the virtue of.the men who are 
conducting his campaign. They are saying that 
rich manufacturers have been corrupting the pri- 
maries throughout the country, and that .delegates 
have been purchased. -However that may be, it is 
clear that a public man must gain a reputation that 
unfits him for the Presidency if he is the servant 
of those who are interested in government only 
as it enures to their pecuniary profit. Whether 
Mr. McKINLEY’'s strength in the convention has 
or has not been procured by the corrupt use of 
money, whether, if it has been. he is or is not a 
party to the corruption, he is the candidate of those 
who want to divert the government from its con- 
stitutional function of promoting the general wel- 
fare that its chief power may be used for their own 
selfish purposes. And it is because Mr. MCKINLEY 
has already permitted himself to be employed as 
the agent of such men, and is presumably willing 
to be so employed again, that the extreme protec- 
tionists show such anxiety to bring about his nom- 
ination that prominent men of their own party are 
led to accuse them of employing corrupt means to 
accomplish their end. 

Another aspect of this candidacy is that McKI1n- 
LEY is not only the chief of the extreme protection- 
ists, but he has heretofore been for unsound money, 


_ and is now, if we are to believe the platform of tlie 


Ohio State Convention which nominated him, in 
favor of bimetallism, either throug]! international 
arrangement or, if that cannot be had, through 
Congressional legislation. In other words, the 
protected manufacturers, in-verder té capture the 
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silver vote for the restoration of the tariff law. of 
1890, are willing to elect as President a man whose 
views on the currency are unsound. 

It will be difficult—we trust, impossible—to elect 
Mr. McKINLEY President on the theory that has 
dominated his canvass for the nomination. The 


- tariff is not to be the issue at the coming election, 


nor, if it were; do we believe that the country 
would agree to make another trial of McKinley- 
ism. The issue is to be the currency question. 
Neither the silver men nor the gold-standard advo- 
cates are likely to support a double-dealer merely 
because he is ready to do the bidding of the men 
who are now working for his nomination. If the 
Republican party has really come under the con- 
trol of the beneficiaries of the tariff of 1890, and if 
therefore its convention nominate MCKINLEY in 
grateful recognition of past tariff favors, and in 
hope of like favors to come, if in order to make 
the tariff issue prominent the party is to face both 
ways on the currency issue, the leaders who are 
anticipating a triumph at the coming election are 
likely to be grievously disappointed ; for, no matter 
what the politicians may think, the country wants 
the money issue settled, and the question that will 
be put to candidates in the approaching compaign 
is, ‘‘ Where do you stand on the money question?” 
To this question Mr. MCKINLEY has not yet made a 
reply that is satisfactory to the advocates of sound 
money; nay, he has more than once ranged him- 
self on the side of those who would debase the cur- 
rency in order that fifty cents might be made to 
pay a dollar of indebtedness. Although he proba- 
bly would not dare renew his advocacy of such a 
silver bill as the SHERMAN law, and although he 
might fear to stand squarely with TELLER, DUBOIS, 
STEWART, and his other silver friends, Mr. MCKIn- 
LEY does not favor the single gold standard, and 
therefore his election to the Presidency would be 
fraught with danger to the best interests oMlie 
country. 


JAMESON AND ENGLAND. 


THERE is a strange condition of English ‘society as to 
Dr. JAMESON. He was taken prisoner in a raid’ on the 
Boers. He and his men were riding towards Johannes- 
burg for the purpose of gaining a vantage-ground from 
which they might ‘‘ deal” with President KruEeER. The 
only exeuse for this assault by British subjects upon a 
friendly power was that the Uitlanders are denied political 
rights that they desire, and which they may or may not 
deserve. At any rate, the country belongs to the Boers, 
and they have a right to determine the political powers 
which they will grant to aliens. 

All the circumstances surrounding Dr: JAMES80N’s raid 
tend to show that it was planned by the South African 
Company, of which Mr. Ruopgs is the head. It 
was a gold- mining company that raised volunteers and 
procured arms, and the headquarters of the company in 
Johannesburg were the centre of attraction for the English- 
speaking crowd, many being Americans, while JAMESON 
was supposed to be riding to the rescue of the town, but 
was really riding into the clutches of the, Boers. 

Sometimes a British ‘‘ advance” into territory belong- 
ing to other people is excused on the theory that it is good 
for civilization; that it helps the world upward, spreads 
into dismal and hopeless places the glory and power of 
enlightenment; replaces corruption, tyranny, anarchy, and 
disorder with the peaceful reign of the law; and puts the 
even-handed magistrate on the seat of the dictator. But 
this cannot be said of the raid into the Transvaal by 
JAMESON and his merry men. The Boers are peaceable, 
industrious people, who have laws of their own, which, 
so far as We know, are well administered. An English 
magistrate “is not needed in that country, because life 
and property are amply protected by the present rulers of 
the land, and this is shown by the immunity of the South 
African Company itself. It was not as ‘‘ civilizers” that 
the British went; it was as the servants of a money corpo- 
ration, of an organized speculation, which the British gov- 
ernment has intrusted with political powers. The raid 
wus undertaken to transform Boer corn-fields into South 
African Company gold-mines. It was a raid for money, 
as are almost all ‘‘ advances” into foreign territory, and 
this time there can be no pretence that the area of civili- 
zation would bave been incidentally enlarged. 

And yet Jawreson, the hero of the ride for pelf, is not 
only celebratefl in lines by the new poet - laureate, but is 
cheered by thé fashionable world of London as he takes 
his stand in the Bow Street police court to answer to the 
charge of making war on a friendly power. Of course 
the government disowns his act, but in the fact that Lon- 
don makes a hero of the freebooter there is a suggestion 
of the reason why a British colony is an unwelcome and 
a dangerous neighbor to a power that is not so strong as 
the mother-country. 


CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Ar the bottom of all the pretended sympathy for @uba 
lies the desire that the island shall be acquired by the 
United States. Such an addition to. our territory has 
often been the dream of American, politiciags. 1t was 


_not embraced within its boundaries.” 
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the hope of the Southern leaders that they could thus 
add two new slave States to the Union, but it was also the 
firm conviction of Joun Quincy ADAMS that within half 
a century from the time when he was writing, 1823, ‘‘ the 
annexation of Cuba to our Federal republic will be indis- 
pensable to the continuance and integrity of the Union 
itself.” BUCHANAN, Mason, and Sous declared, in the 
Ostend manifesto, that the ‘‘ Union can never enjoy re- 
pose nor possess reliable security so long as Cuba is 
When BucHANAN 
was President be constautly urged the purchase of the 
island. 

But Mr. Apams and the three prophets of Ostend were 
wrong. Half a century passed and 1878 came. The 
Cubans were engaged in a revolt against Spain which 
lasted ten years and came to an end in 1878. It had not 
been found, to quote Mr. ApAMs’s prediction, that ‘*‘ the 
annexation of Cuba to our Federal republic was indis- 
pensable to the continuance and integrity of the Union 
itself.” On the contrary, the most intelligent men among 
our politicians had begun to doubt if we wanted the isl- 
and; and President GRANT, under the able guidance of 
Mr. Fisu, was demonstrating that the Cuban insurgents 
were not entitled to be recognized as belligerents. 

The desire for annexation still prevails, but the advan- 
tages of the scheme do not present themselves so glow- 
ingly as they did in 1823 and in 1854. The annexation- 
ists are not so bold as they were, aud rather hesitate to 
declare their ultimate desires and hopes. Many of them 
do not go further than to suggest that Cuba may be gov- 
erned as Alaska is. But there is no one who takes an in- 
telligent interest in public questions who does not know 
that the result of active interference on the part of the 
United States in the affairs of Cuba would be annexa- 
tion. 

Now annexation would mean, in the end, the admission 
of Cuba as a State, or perhaps as two States. The agita- 
tion for admission would begin as soon as annexation was 
accomplished; and as soon as gne political party found 
itself in possession of both branches of Congress and of 
the Presidency, the Cuban patriots possessed of political 
ambition would give the party leaders the necessary as- 
surances of loyalty, and we should have two or four Sen- 
ators from Cuba to join the new Senators who are now 
defending the interests of their silver-mine constituents. 
The only bright and hopeful suggestion that can be made 
in connection with the proposal to admit Cuba to state- 
hood is that such an addition to our States would greatly 
add to the trouble of the Sugar Trust and beet-sugar 
combination. From no other point of view can a good 
American entertain any but gloomy forebodings from the 
mere thought of such a purpose. 


THE INSOLENCE OF PETTY OFFICE. 


Wirt all the quicksilver in the American temperament 


_it is sluggish in directions which provoke a mild degree 


of wonder. In affairs which touch the daily life and com- 
fort, the selfish interests which hug us at every turn, it 
may be regarded as singular if there js scarcely a trace of 
that sensitiveness which bleeds at a scratch in larger mat- 
ters. Life is made up of little things, and the friction of 
trifles is responsible for a great share of human infelicity. 
Our own people are noted among foreigners for quickness 
of resentment at any fancied national slight, morbidly so 
in many instances, though it may end with a flash in the 
pan, and fizzle out with sober second judgment. Yet the 
same intelligent observers, bringing with them the point 
of view established by their own habits and regulations of 
living, are not less struck by American callousness and 
good-nature at home. They have occasion to satirize in- 
difference to municipal and social ills bristling in unex- 
pected forms. The citizens of New York, for example, 
suffered meekly for many years from sidewalks made 
nearly impassable by bales and boxes, or by the impu- 
dence of curb-stone traffic; from streets illegally trans- 
formed into truck-stands; from the piggish indifference 
of tradesmen, who swept shop rubbish into the gutters. 
The enforcement of law never rises higher than the level 
of its source. 

There are some abuses scarcely amenable to law, how- 
ever, to be remedied solely by increased self-respect on the 
part of the general public. The exaction of individual 
rights is sometimes inflated into bumptiousness, and be- 
comes offensive and absurd. But the just limits are not 
far to seek, and such an enforcement of the ‘‘ego” is a 
vital condition of healthy and agreeable contact with the 
world. What may be called the insolence of petty office 
is a standard annoyance of life in big cities. Yet this 
rudeness of the small public servant, such as the police- 
man, or the street-car conductor, or the elevated railway 
guard, is frequently the offspring of sheer ignorance. This 
does not alter the situation either in the fact or the 
method of remedy From sucli officials, selected for the 
most part from the uncultivated classes, we can scarcely 
look for the ‘‘ noblesse oblige.” They will demean them- 
selves toward the public as the public permits itself to be 
treated, no better,no worse. The force which in England 
and France humanizes the custom-house officer, the police- 
man, or the railway guard into the suave and polite public 
servant is prompted less by the dread of the higher au- 
thority than by his sense of the attitude which the public 
assumes toward him. It is the tremendous power of seuiti- 
ment not too lazy to take trouble and make trouble. Till 
this is qtfickened into working efficacy among Americans 
they will continue to undergo as a condition of city life 
the brutal assumption of the policeman or the pawing and 
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mauling of the car official. The evil is even more marked 


in the treatment of the weaker sex. Refined women are 
often treated in public conveyances as if they were the oc- 
cupants of a cattle-car, and the studied aloofness assumed 
by the males present points a commentary on alleged 
American chivalry. All these things ramify from the in- 
disposition to spend time or effort in immediate resent- 
ment, or in further proceedings to exact punishment and 
create an example. 

It is true that an element in the problem roots in the in- 
stinctive self-assertion fed by democratic institutions, im- 
pelling Lazarus to bristle up even before Dives, especially 
when Lazarus wears a brass badge. But this false growth 
of a noble principle would soon slough away before a 
determined public attitude; and the small official would 
come to understand that ‘‘Ich dien” is a motto’ no less 
honorable for a scavenger thau for the Prince of Wales, 


FAT. 

Ir has often been a source of wonder why the police- 
men in the citics of America are so fat. In the older 
monarch-ridden countries of the world obesity is to be 
found on the bench of the lower magistracy. Among 
savages the monarchs alone are fat. Without making a 
scientific mystery of it, the cause of adiposity among these 
somewhat related classes is the same in all three—they 
are overfed and underworked. 

A police surgeon has recently given voice to some opin- 
ions on the case of a fat policeman, a very fat policeman 
indeed, and thence with Machiavellian art has proceeded 
to formulate an essay on the fatness of policemen in gen- 
eral. The policeman weighed 380 pounds when the sur- 
geon first began to observe him, but in the course of a 
four months’ illness he dwindled to 240 pounds, and still 
the surgeon believed him to be too fat. We are prepared 
to believe it. In the course of his general remarks he 
makes one startling statement, namely, ‘*‘ The life of a 
policeman is at best a very inactive one.” It is sarpris- 
ing that this should be the fact. True, observation of 
our individual policemen is mostly associated with seeing 


them leaning against lamp-posts, chatting easily with ac- ~ 


quaintances or with each other, or else standing before 
some building which they are set to guard. The pe- 
culiarly imperceptible way in which they manage to get 
from point to point does not quite conyey the idea of 
motion, yet when the complacent citizen thinks of the 
** force” as ‘‘ guardians of the peace,” the idea of supple- 
ness, alertness, swiftness, arises embodied before his mind’s 
eye in an ideal body of police. This ideal is plainly what 
Darwinians would call a ‘‘survival.” The modern po- 


liceman in these United States has put an envelope of fat- 


about it. 

Proceeding \ with his general remarks, the surgeon says: 
‘‘ Any one can Wotice that as soon as a man is appointed 
on the force he begins to increase in weight and belt 
measurement, his muscles become flabby, and as a result 
of all this he moves more slowly than was his wont.” 
Precisely, therefore, at the period when we imagine him 
smartened out of the loose conditions of civilian life, 
straightened by discipline, and urged by the traditions of 
his new calling to a foxlike activity, he is, it seems, ac- 
cumulating fat and settling down into a lumbering object 
in uniform, with an ever-expanding belt and an ever?in- 
creasing aversion to locomotion. That a low morule may 
follow in the same ratio should not be incredible. When 
SHAKESPEARE makes Falstaff apologize for his general 
want of moral tone, does not Sir John say, ‘‘ Thou seest 
I have more flesh than another man, and therefore more 
frailty”? This plea, so far as we are aware, was not in- 
terposed even by the police themselves to meet the charges 
of corrupt dealing formerly urged against them in various 
quarters, but it is clearly worth considering. 

And why should not the converse of the proposition be 
taken to heart? Would it not be well to guard against 
frailty, while giving a desirable spring to constabulary 
heels, by forbidding fatness on the foree? There is, no 
doubt, some connection between mental and physical 
states. Without straining the point to find an intimate 
link between rotundity and rascality, it is a very clear 
proposition that the will to catch a light-footed thief is 
modified by the inability to run a mile, say. Exercise, 
such as might be had in the station-houses, combined 
with an order to run round their beats, say, twice a day, 
would be some corrective; but ultimately, as in every case 
of obesity without exception, fat can only be controlled 
by a proper dietary. Obesity has only one meaning— 
overfeeding. 

Tell that to any fat man—policeman or other—and he 
will be indignant. Mention it to a lady who has passed 


‘ beyond the state good-naturedly indicated by that trou- 


blesome word embonpoint, and you may prepare to deal 
with hysterics; but it is most true. Fat is the superfiu- 
ity of the heat-supply of the body. The policeman who 
has been a workman finds himself better paid than ever 
before and with much less to do. He eats better and 
richer food; he lingers longer over it. As he has no mus- 
cular exercise to take up the increased heat-supply, na- 
ture condemns him to carry it around.. He grows fat. 
The reasoning applies to bankers, brokers, merchants..and 
manufacturers, to the lay and the clerical, to the “‘ stout ” 
lady at the opera as to the ‘‘ fat lady” in the-museums. 
It is to be hoped that the information about the police, 
which we have called startling, and is truly so, shall not 
fail of notice among those who have control in police cir- 
cles, as it should not be lost on the fat or those who are 
fattening in avy walk of life. Do not overeat. 


a 
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Chaplain. Standard-Bearer Subaltern. 


SPANISH TROOPS DRAWN-UP ON THE WIIARPF. 
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il DECORATED MULE CARTS LOADED WITH CIGARS AND SANDWICHES AWAITING TROOPS ON ‘THE WHARF. 


; SECTION OF ARTILLERY OF THE COLUMN OF COLONEL GALBES. 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION—THE ARRIVAL OF SPANISH TROOPS IN HAVANA.—[Ske Pace 295. ] 
. From PHOTOGRAPHS SENT BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
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Over the Hurdle with a Cut at the Leather Head. 


2. Picking up the Handkerchief. 


THE GAMES OF SQUADRON A, N.G.N.Y.—Drawn sy Frepertc Reminoton.—[See Pace 295.) 


3. Tent-Pegging. 


4. Manikin Race. 
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LETTERS 


bees books of different character and purpose have 
lately united to one effect of question with me con- 
cerning a point I have been ordinarily very secure of. I 
mean the growth of our literature in a spirit of nationality 
and independence. I have gone on thinking, and, what is 
wotse, I have gone on saying, upon what now suddenly 
appears to me insufficient ground, that within the last 
twenty or thirty years we have been producing a body of 
literature which may fairly be called American, in a sense 
too large for our earlier work in that sort. I have fancied 
that we had freed ourselves, in a measure unknown before, 
from our awe of alien criticism, and that @vhat we had 
lately written was from an impulse of our ownNife, with- 
‘out the fear or affection of any public bevond our borders, 
which might like or dislike what we had done without 
discomposing us. I do not say now that this was not all 
true enough in a way, but my present misgiving is that it 
is not true enough in every way. 


**Not only, we the lateat seed of time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel, 
Cry down the past,’— 


are the very Americans; but there were Americans as 
zealous and as strenuous for the free effect of our national 
life in literature almost from the beginning. It may bethat 
if we have any superiority over our literary forebears it is 
in our wish to be so perfectly national that we shall be 
unconsciously so; but I am afraid that our profoundest 
indifference still looks out of the corner of its eye to see 
how England will take it. We may ignore transatlantic 
opinion, but we like to have critics beyond seas know that 
we ignore them. 


1. 


Naturally, with the doubt whether we have the virtue 
in question has come the doubt whether it is a virtue; and 
that doubt I shall not attempt to solve. Much might be 
said to prove that an unswerving nationality in literature 
is a vice rather than a virtue; and I myself have at times 
had my fears that it is of a piece with the patriotism 
which loves one’s country right or wrong. It seems to be 
inherent with me to hate my country when it is wrong, 
to find it detestably false and recreant; and in like man- 
ner my tastes refuse their allegiance to a poem, or a his- 
tory, ora novel, or a volume of essays, merely because it 
is American. This is not a thing I should like to say 
openly, but I have no reluctance to own that if I find an 
American book good I am prouder of it than I should be 
if it were a British book. So far I am Jingo to the heart, 
and I have been getting a good deal of consolation from 
the perspective of American literature which Mr. Brander 
Matthews has arranged for the use of youth in schools, 
because it ministers to my national pride in this way. 

By means of his arrangement we are 

An Introductionto enabled to see at a glance that we 
the Study of Ameri- have done from the beginning, almost, 
things out of our own life which are 
American Book Co, not contemptible when tried by any 

standard. In literature we are, as I 
had the misfortune to say once before, a condition of the 
English race, and there is nothing more noticeable in the 
characteristics of the great Americans whom Mr. Mat- 
thews urges upon the acquaintance of their young coun- 
trymen than the fact that they are of English race and are 
one in kind with the home-keeping wits who have in the 
same hundred years perpetuated and extended the glories 
of the same tongue. Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, 
Thoreau, Lowell, Parkman: what are they all but Eng- 
lishmen rooted in another soil and blossomed in another 
air?, They who were in nothing British, and whose entire 
work was a revolt from the narrowness and provinciality, 
the philistinism and banality which Mr. Matthews uses 
that word to suggest, have in virtue of being English done 
far more to Americanize English thought than has ever 
been recognized. It would not be surprising if a subtler 
scrutiny than has yet been made would show that their 
influence in the great English-speaking, English-thinking 
world was far greater than a part of that world, neither so 
conscious nor so generous as ours, would own. If British 
literature, especially British criticism, has moulded the 


minor mind among us, I believe that the finer and nobler. 


thought of Englishmen has been in almost equal measure 
moved by our great writers. ’ 


II. 


But. the fact will not be known till the day of judg- 
ment, probably, and the British will be quite capable of 
denying it, then; so that for the purposes of the present 
inquiry (I like to call it an inquiry; it gives so much 
dignity), it is more profitable to note how continental- 
ly American our native English authors have always 
been. There was no strain of provinciality in their 
work or in their minds, and no living writer surpasses 
them in nationality, in representativity. It is in fact 
quite humiliating to find that we cannot hope to go be- 
yond them in Americanism, and Mr. Matthews’s book, 
in constantly enforcing this fact would be altogether 
discouraging if it did not do so much to hearten us 
with a true sense of the greatness of our native repub- 
lic of letters. He teaches us, tacitly if not explicitly, in 
his view of our literature, that if we wished to be Eng- 
lish the only hope for us would lie in being as Amer- 
ican as possible; and he shows that in the past, as in the 
present, literature has been a livelihood as well nas a life 
with Americans; that even in the gross material sense we 
have had authors as purely devoted to authorship as any 
other people. We are apt to think, in looking at the 
past, that letters were only a secondary affair with our 
writers, and that they had to give their best energies to 
journajism, to pedagogy, to law,to commerce. But this 
Was no truer then than it is now; and with most of our 
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representative writers it was not true at all. Irving, Coop- 
er, Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, Parkman, Motley, 
Prescott, all gave themselves wholly to literature, and 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes gave themselves pri- 
marily. . 

In “fact, while journalism was scarcely a profession 
among us before the middle of the century, literature was 
a profession almost from its beginning; and it is very 
doubtful if any English names are more widely known 
thap the names of some Americans whose material suc- 
cess was commensurate with their fame. It is true that 
formerly, as at present, few Americans have lived well, 
or lived solely by letters; but in this they have not dif- 
fered from the writers of any other nation in any other 
day. 


I.suspect, in fact, that the ideal literary life has never 
been more perfectly lived out than by three Americans 
of widely differing epochs, conceptions, and fortunes: I 
mean Irving, Emerson, and Bayard Taylor. I will not 

speak of the first and second of these 

American Men of more than to remind the reader that 
Emerson meditated a not thankless 
Smyth. Houghton, Muse beside the Concord in simpler 
Mifflin, & Co. ’ circumstance as strictly as Irving be- 

side the Hudson, the Thames, and the 
Xenil; but I should like to dwell at a little greater length 
upon the career, as distinctively literary, of the youngest 
and latest of the trine. It has been brought freshly to 
mind by Mr. Smyth’s very pleasant, modest, and sufficient 
biography, which I read with pathos for the struggles it 
recorded, and for the untimely death that closed the tale, 
but not without consolation from the faithful pursuit of 
an exalted purpose and the constant devotion to a gen- 
erous ambition which, I think, the life of Bayard Taylor 
singularly illustrated. 

I do not see how any career could have been more en- 
tirely literary than his. From first to last he desired 
solely to make himself known in the world of letters. It 
is true that he most wished to be known as a poet, and 
that in the mean time he had to earn his living by writing 
travels, reviews, novels, and newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, and that he lectured far and near, and came and 
went upon long and fatiguing tours for that purpose. He 
worked very hard always, but always upon designs more 
or less related to his great design of distinguishing him- 
self as a poet, and finally he did so distinguish himself. 
He is now, less than twenty years after his death, known 
chiefly as a poet. He puta great deal of poetry (he could 
not help it) into all his works. But his_early books of 
travel, which established his reputation, are no longer 
read, and his later books of travel have followed them to 
the shelves of libraries. His novels are nearly as quite 
forgotten; his reviews are as extinct as his lectures. But 
his verse remains and embodies his liberal and most lov- 
able presence to this time and to after-time. 

The fact is indeed a very notable proof that what a 
man tries hard to do, that he accomplishes if he has skill 
and gift for it. Bayard Taylor had both of these for 
poetry, and his poetry remains. I do not mean that it all 
remains, or will remain; but I do mean that in any story 
of our literature his place as a poet is secure. His place 
as a poet is secure in the hearts of all lovers of poetry, by 
at least virtue of three or four pieces which are most dis- 
tinctly and entirely his own; and I do not believe tlint his 
version of Faust, so wonderfully faithful to the original 
as to seem a parallel inspiration, can ever be superseded, 
much less forgotten. 

He could not foresee the accomplishment of his heart’s 
desire; in the midst of his toils and trials he thought him- 
self defeated. He died and left much undone that he had 
hoped todo. So his story is pathetic; but if we view his 
life outside of his consciousness—outside of his discour- 
agements, which were many but by no means continuous 
—it was one of very brilliant triumphs ind of enduring 
success in the way he most longed to succeed. It is not 
given to many literary men to enjoy in their prime the 
beautiful fame that came early to Bayard Taylor. He 
richly merited the pecuniary ease his hard work won; 
and if later a pinch came which the custom of that ease 
made sorer, it was no mean fortune to end as United 
States Minister to a first-class power in Europe, with a re- 
— that was the scholarly confirmation of the popular 
verdict. 


IV. 


Taylor did essentially, if not sensibly, what he wished 
todo, Besides, I think that he won his laurels in a time 
that was prettier for an author to live in than this time is. 
From 1850 to 1870 we had a golden age; we did not know 
it then, but we had it. During that period there was a 
great literary society in Boston, if all society was not lit- 
erary there, and in New York there was a very charming 
literary society, as Mr. Smyth has graphically suggested 
by his sketches of it in the biography of Taylor. ‘Through- 
out the whole country there was an interest and'a pride 
in literature, which J fancy have not survived that happy 
epoch. In that happy epoch Bayard Taylor lived and 
flourished, and he died almost before our present interest 
and pride in riches surpassed our former interest and pride 
in letters. In his fortunate day we had a literary centre, 
and perhaps two literary centres; and if we had no circum- 
ference, that wasimore comfortable than having a vast 
circumference, such as we have now, and no centre; it 
did not make us feel so humiliatingly hollow; we could 
believe, with a literary centre or two, that there was some- 
thing in our literature. 

At that time, also, we were striving to evolve, to become 
a distinctive condition of the English race in literature. 
Our efforts were unconscious, so far.as they were useful, 
‘ind they were at least not so shameful as the struggles 
we have lately witnessed, chiefly on the part of some of 
our critics, editors, and publishers, to crowd our literature 


back into its chrysalis, to make it and to keep it Brit- © 


ish. Perhaps that grotesque and ignoble moment is also 
passing, or past; some hopefully think so; and perhaps 
since, the criticism of London has now begun to rebel 
against the fiction of Edinburgh, there will really be some 
chance of our keeping our wings on. 


But in any event, the most fortunate and flattering, I do © 


not believe that there has been or ever will be a more 

American literature than that produced by the authors to 

whom Mr. Matthews has drawn the wandering attention 

of our youth in his book, or by Bayard Taylor and his 
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contemporaries, whose activities and aspirations Mr. Smyth 
recalls in his interesting volume. 

This brings me — to the point from which I started. 
I do not often get k to it so easily from these excur- 
sions, and I am disposed to congratulate the reader upon 
our safe return. W. D. Howe ts. 


ANTON SEIDL, CONDUCTOR. 


AnTON Serp1 has become one of the most familiar of 
all names in the musical columns of tbh daily papers. 
The frequency of its occurrence bespeaks on the part of 
its possessor an activity that must have more than ordi- 
nary significance. In the concert-hall and in the opera- 
house Mr. Seidl is constantly engaged in that peculiarly 
fascinating occupation which so many see and so few 
compreliend. Is it the Philharmonic Society that fills the 
auditorium with the deep yet suave sonority of a Beetho- 
ven symphony? Mr. Seid! stands at the conductor's desk 
and waves the baton. Is it a Sunday night concert, with 
a Liszt symphonic poem as the principal number, sending 
its waves of throbbing harmony up among the half-lighted 
galleries? Again Mr. Seidl with his calm face marslials 
the orehestral forces. Is it a performance of Tristan und 
Isolde, with the great singers of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house in the leading réles? Again it is Mr. Seid] whose 
right arm reminds them of their vocal entrances. This 
constant employment must mean that the man has a spe- 
cial fitness for these tasks—the result of personal temper- 
ament, of special knowledge, and of Jong training. And, 
indeed, it is only asa conductor that Mr. Seidl has attained 
eminence in the world of music. He is not a composer, 
although his name is appended to some few scattered ar- 
rangements for orchestra. He is not a performer, though 
he doeg play the piano enough for his own private pur- 
poses. No, he is solely and distinctively a leader, and as 
such he has a reputation which stretches from his early 
field of Buaireuth across the Atlantic and over the United 
States. 

Mr. Seid} comes of a truly musical race, one whose folk- 
song has inspired some of the most characteristic compo- 
sition of modern times. He isa Hungarian, and was born 
at. Buda-Pesth on May 6, 1850. After the usual course 
of early studies he became a pupil at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory in 1870. After two years of earnest application 
there he was so fortunate as to be taken as a pupil in the 
art of conducting by Hans Ricliter, who was then direct- 
ing the opera at the Hungarian capital. Under Richter 
Mr. Seidl began his study of the Wagner works, and also 
applied himself to the scores of Beethoven’s symphonies. 
At this time Richard Wagner was engaged at Baireuth 
in the Herculean task of preparing for the production of 
the four dramas of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” Those 
who are unfamiliar with the work of building operas can 
hardly comprehend the formidable manual labor of writing 
out clear copies of the orchestral scores. Those who do. 
however, will not be surprised to know that Wagner 
sought assistance. He wrote to Richter to inquire wheth- 
er that conductor knew any young musician who would 
answer his purpose. Richter at once recommended Seidl, 
and advised him to go to Baireuth, as that would be an 
admirable school for him. f 

Mr. Seidl accepted the new post. and from the latter 

art of 1872 until 1877 he lived at Baireuth, a member of 

agner’s household and an intimate sharer in the labors 
of the famous master. One of the enormous tasks assign- 
ed to the voung musician was the making of clean cop- 
ies of the scores of Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Stegfricd, 
e-Gotterdimmerung for the engravers, in order that 
'r’s OWN manuscript scores might not pass out of 
ands. This was a task requiring an understanding 
usic as well as the greatest care and patience. But 
Mr. Seidl was — also to transpose certain instru- 
mental parts. agner introduced in the (détterddim- 
merung tenor tubas» which had to be. made to order to 
meet his requirements. He desired to obtain a certain 
sombre sonority in the middle voices of the brass, and 
none of the ordinary orchestral instruments would pro- 
duce it. It appears, however, that in writing the parts 
for these new instruments Wagner must have been some- 
what confused in his mind, for he set‘them in keys which 
would not have produced the proper effects. He there- 
fore was obliged to have Mr. Seidl transpose these paris 
into the proper keys while making his copy of the score. 

When it came to the rehearsals of the dramas of the 
“Ring,” Mr. Seidl took charge of the studies of some of > 
the principals and of those of the male chorus. He had 
by this time an intimate and authoritative acquaintance 
with the scores—an acquaintance which has given weight 
and conviction to all his subsequent readings of them. 
Iie knew what Wagner meant by every measure of the © 
music, how it should be played or sung, and exactly what 
action should accompany it. Hence when the stage re- 
hearsals took place,and afterward at the historical per- 
formances with which the Baireuth Festspielhaus was 
opened in the summer of 1876, Mr. Seidl had charge on 
one side of the stage of what has been called the *‘ mu- 
sical stage management.” In other words, he had to see 
that certain things—such as the movements of the Rhine 
maidens, the glowing of Wotan’s sword in the tree, or the 
flashing of the fire in Siegfried’s forge—were done at the 

roper points in the music. 

In 1878, Mr. Seidl’s labors at Baireuth having been com- 
pleted, he accepted an engagement as repetitor at the Vi- 
enna Opera-house, where he had charge of the stage man- 
agement. of Rheingold, Siegfried, and Gétterdimmerung. 
In 1879 he was engaged as conductor of the opera at Leip- 
sic, where again he added to his fame as an authoritative 
interpreter of Wagner. It was natural, therefore, that 
when the Nibelung dramas were to be performed for the 
first time in Berlin, in 1881, Wagner should insist that Seid! 
should be the conductor. Indeed, Intendant Hilsen. of 
the Royal Opera, refused to produce the tetralogy because 
Wagner insisted on having Seid] conduct. Hence the 
work was brought forward at the Victoria Theatre, under 
the management of Angelo Neumann, and Wagner himself 
was present. 

In the following year Mr. Seid] conducted the perform- 
ances of ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelungen” at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in London, and in 1883 and 1884 he travelled with 
Neumann's Nibelung Theatre in Germany, Holland, Bel 
gium, Italy, Austria, and Hungary, conducting more than 
130 performances. In 1885 he was conductor at the Bre- 
men. Opera-house, and while there he married Fraulein 
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Kraus, a popular soprano of the company. Meanwhile 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch had died, and the conductor's chair 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house was vacant. The direc- 
tors wisely selected Mr. Seidl to be his successor. He 
made his first appearance here on the opening night of 
the season, November 23, 1885, conducting Lohengrin. He 
continued to be the principal conductor of the Metropoli- 
tun Opera-house as long as German opera was given there. 
The extent and importance of his labors may be judged 
from the fact that in the last five years of rman 
opera there were 128 performances of Wagner’s works, 
most of them conducted by Mr. Seidl. It should be re- 
corded also that he directed the first performances in 
America of Die Meistersinger, January 4, 1886; Tristan 
und Isolde, December 1, 1886; Siegfried. November 9, 1887; 
Die Gétterdimmerung, January 25, 1888 ; and Das Rhein- 
gold, January 4, 1889. 

This is the record of a considerable activity, and of one 
that was a potent factor in the development of that im- 
proved public taste which followed in the path of grand 
opera in German. But Mr. Seidl made bis influence wide- 
ly felt in the concert world. He organized the Metropol- 
itan Orchestra, with which his name was identified for 

several years, and with it gave some of the most stimu- 

lating orchestral entertainments of the last ten years. 
They. were stimulating not simply because Mr. Seidl 
showed great sympathy with various non-Teutomic schools 
of music, especially the French, but also because he read 
the more dramatic of Beethoven’s symphonies in a man- 
. ner which betrayed the powerful influence of Beethoven's 
most profound admirer, Richard Wagner. There was a 
time.when Mr. Seidl’s interpretation of these familiar 
classics stirred up a genuiné tempest in a teapot, and to 
this day the critics cannot often pass them by without 
some protest. 

In Brooklyn some enthusiastic women formed a society, 
named it after Mr. Seidl, and engaved him to conduct its 
concerts, which in time became the chief features of Brook- 
lyn’s musical season. This led to his conducting summer 
concerts at Brighton Beach, where most excellent music 
has been discoursed in the coolness of the sea - breezes. 
When Theodore Thomas accepted the offer of certain 
Chicagoans and went to the great lake city to conduct its 
now noted orchestra, the Philharmonic Society of this city 
was left without a musical director. The august senate 
of orchestral players at once elected Mr. Seidl to the va- 
cant chair, and he made his first appearance as conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic on November 20, 1891. Since 
his assumption of the biaton he has made the programmes 
of the society somewhat more progressive than they for- 
merly were, but no one is more alive than Mr. Seidl to the 
necessity of maintaining a certain amount of conservatism 
and keeping before the public the masterpieces of the 
great classic composers. When Messrs. Abbey & Grau 
last spring decided to introduce performances of opera in 
German into their series this winter, they engaged Mr. 
Seidl as conductor of the German works, and he resumed 
his seat in the Metropolitan Opera-house on November 
22d, conducting Lohengrin. 

Mr. Seidl lives in East Sixty-second Street, not far from 
Park Avenue, in a handsome brownstone house, of which 
the drawing-room is crowded with evidences of his calling 
and his tastes. On one wall hang large portraits of three 
great Germans— Bach, Bismarck, and Beethoven. Two 
or three striking pictures of Wagner hang on the opposite 
side of the room, while two’ of the corners contain large 
bustg of Wagner and Beethoven, flanked by handsome 
wreaths and streamners presented to the conductor after 
some of his recent achievements. Two massive silver 
cups testify to the solidity of the admiration of his music- 
loving friends. The grand piano stands ever open, and 
no day goes by that is not marked by some serious study 
at home. Yet Mr. Seidl is a man of very little leisure, for 
there are rehearsals by day and performances by night 
that make great drains on his energy, and give a high 
value to a little house in the Catskills to which the direc- 
tor retreats in the leisure days of early summer. 

The success of Mr. Seidl is unquestionably due in a 
great measure to the authoritative nature of his Wagnerian 
readings. While it is not true that he is only a Wagner 
conductor, it is undeniable that in that master’s music he 
is at his best, by reason of keen sympathy as well as of 
absolute knowledge. But Mr. Seidl is a man. of high 
ideals and ceaseless aspiration. He takes his art very se- 
riously, and devotes to it the best thought of a naturally 
studious mind. He possesses in a high degree the ana- 
lytic and synthetic faculties of a conductor, and he has 
the ‘necessary firmness to command. He looks little 
enough like an enthusiast, with his calm, contemplative 
countenance, yet no man has ever developed with more 
splendid power the mighty climaxes of such scenes as 
the last of Die Walkiire and Die Gétterdimmerung. Mr. 
Seidl is not a satisfied man. The conditions of haste and 
imperfect preparation under which orchestral concerts 
and operatic performances are attempted here discourage 
anil hamper him. It would, indeed, be a treat to hear 
such results as he would produce if he could have his 
own desire—“ a fine orchestra and as many rehearsals as 
you need.” W.. J. HENDERSON. 


MR. BIGELOW AND THE G.A.R. 


In view of some hostile criticism by a South Dakota 
Grand Army post touching a parenthetical observation 
by Mr. Bigelow in a recent article in HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
that gentleman sends us the following: 

Is it possibile that the Grand Army of the Republic, of 
South Dakota, hold me guilty of having called all men 
swindlers who drew pensions! God forbid! I called 
those men swindlers who drew pensions when they had 
not deserved them. Are there any such in South Dako- 
ta? I hope not; and if there are none there then let 
them rest assured that nothing over my signature shall 
ever discourage a grateful country from Sa 
- the men who have risked life and property in her de- 

ence, 

New York is sadly behind South Dakota, however, in 
public virtue, for here are several citizens cheerfully draw- 
ing pensions without having ever seen a battle-field or 
worn.Uncle Sam’s uniform. These and such as these dis- 
grace our country in the eyes of the world, and make us 
pay more fu; our military establishment than the whole 
of Germany with its half-million men under arms. 
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very men who should have raised their hands to protect 
Uncle Sam have connived in robbing him, and many a 
Congressman has curried favor with. the worst class of 
voters by endorsing applications for pensions which he 
must have known to be swindles pure and simple. 
OULTNEY BIGELOW. 


THE ARRIVAL OF SPANISH TROOPS 
IN HAVANA. 


Wirstn the past ten days nearly eighteen thousand 
soldiers from Spain have landed on the island of Cuba. 
These are for the most part mere — between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty—raw recruits who scarcely know how 
to load and firea gun. ‘Tosee these youthful facesas they 
arrived fresh from their homes, their mothers and sisters, 
and contemplate that many of thefa would never see their 
native land again, was sad indeed: As | stood in front of 
the palace watching some of the first battalions march by, 
I wondered whether the apparent want of enthusiasm on 
the part of the spectators was caused by these thoughts, 
or because the majority of the spectators were Cuban sym- 
pathizers. Occasionally some one would cheer for Spain, 
but the feeble response was disheartening. 

Day after day the ships have arrived from Spain. So 
marked had been the indifference shown by the general 
public that finally the more patriotic citizens determined 
to give the remaining troops a heartier welcome. One 
of the suburban streets of Havana, krrown as the: Calzada 
del Monte, was gorgeously decorated with red and yellow, 
the national colors of Spain, and pasteboard arches and 
tribunes were erected and bedecked with flags and palms. 
A commission was appointed to receive the soldiers, and 
the storekeepers whose shops were on this street contrib- 
uted to a general fund for the purpose of making them 

resents. The ship bringing the last battalions arrived 
ast Saturday. Doceuel mule carts loaded with sand- 
wiches, cigars, and cigarettes were sent from the Calzada 
del Monte to meet the soldiers as they landed from the 
barges. Each soldier was given one silver dollar, a Span- 
ish sandwich, some cigars and cigarettes. Then they 
were required to march through the city and up the sub- 
urban street, where every attempt was made to show 
some enthusiasm over the arrival of these defenders of 
the country. It was night when the soldiers returned 
from the Calzada del Monte. ‘The streets through which 
they passed were thronged with people. Rocketsand fire- 
crackers were set off, and occasionally there were shouts 
of ‘‘ Viva Espafia!” As the last battalion passed through 
the park some one shouted,‘* Death to the United States!” 
But the majority of the people only looked at one an- 
other. Then another cried, ‘‘ Death to Uncle Sam!” with 
about the same result. T. R. Daw ey, Jun. 


SQUADRON A’S GAMES. 


A TREMENDOUS audience turned out on a very stormy 
night to see the final competitions of Squadron A in its 
new armory. The ladies swarmed the gulleries, und any 
trooper will *‘ ride for a full” when they are looking on. 
A brass band and a pretty girl will make a soldier brave— 
very, very heroic—not that the squadron needs this im- 

etus, but Squadron A is about twenty-two years of age 
in the aggregate, and as enthusiastic as a house on fire. 
The new riding-ring is of tremendous size, black with tan- 
bark, well lighted—altogether quite imposing. One look- 
ing on at the quiet major who is superintending events in 
the ring must think that the whole creation is vastly satis- 
factory to him after bis years of hard work. Captains 
Bridgeman and. Badgley are by this time downright vet- 
erans, while the squadron is full of material amply com- 
petent-to wrestle ‘* shave-tails.” 

The games were opened by a saddling-race, in which 
each competitor had to blanket, saddle, mount, and ride to 
the lower end of the ring—saddle to be found properly 
adjusted at the finish. In this exercise ‘* haste makes 
waste,” so the troopers went about it like a cub bear pick- 
ing huckleberries, and they did better. 

The ‘‘ manikin race” was funny. The blessed idea of the 
heroic rescue of the sorely wounded comrade lying weak 
and stiff is a bit hazy at best to the lay members of the 
audience, and it is all lost when the boys spur swiftly 
down the ring, throw themselves from their mounts, lay 
rude hands gn the sausagelike image, and fling it savagely 
across the horse. The horse, too—he does not participate 
in thé ethics of the drill; he only sees that a decént beast 
cannot be expected to be made a fool of by carrying such 
rubbish; so he begins to change ends with electric spirit; 
and what with a pivoting horse, a clumsy contrivance al- 
ways observing thé laws of gravitation, and a bit of ner- 
vousness about getting off on the troopers’ part, the audi- 
ence grius in cheerful expectancy. 

Picking up the handkerchief from the ground at full 
career looks easy —that is to say, the average on-looker 
doesn't think he is seeing miracles performed right before 
his eyes—for which we gravely give thanks. What a 
refuge and a beneticence is this average person—to those 
who can do things which Mr. Averageman cannot! We 
are all average in most ways, but there are fewer geniuses 
who can pick up handKerchiefs than one would suppose 
after he had seen several do it. If you don’t believe me, 
ask a commissary sergeant; he knows what soldiers pick 
up quickest. 

A quite formidable hedge—say five feet in the clear— 
was arranged by the servitors. One iron-gray horse in 
the line of competitors said to a companion, ‘I’m not 
going to make a show of myself right before all these pvo- 
ple; this boy will fall on my neck and spoil my stride 
while he tries to hit that absurd leather head with his 
sword”’; and the iron-gray stood on his behind legs—not 
once, but time after time, and the boy realized that ‘* iron- 
gray ” was in earnest concerning his resolve not to try the 
hurdle. The prejudice against the venture communicated 
itself to the other horses, and they carromed off at sight of 
the obstacle. Some were ridden so hard at it that they for- 
got to sidle, and a gallant sergeant did the trick and had 
his name shouted as victor. 

The tent-pegs were set in the tan-bark while the troop- 
ers bore down on them like knights of old. They prodded 
viciously on their arrival, but generally succeeded only 
in cultivating the tan-bark around the stick. Not always 
so safe was it, however, for the Dacoit lying in the grass, 
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for occasionally the offending form was tossed savagely - 


in the air, and denth lay in the track of the flying troop. 
The bright eyes of the women up in the galleries gleamed 
approval on the champions; some of them were wise 
enough even to know when to divide their admiration 
for the trooper with the horse. 

The mélée was grand. Here the idea of a fight is so 
insisted on that even the women know at last that these 
soldiers ure not created to be simply beautiful. The bird- 
cages which the combatants wear on their heads ease off 
feminine nérves, since they preclude any flow of claret; 
but the women don’t know what sickly grins some of the 
boys drew under their masks when they got a hot wipe 
with a hickory stick across the back of the neck. The 
women also do not applaud— which is sad. There is 
much mystery about this cavalry business forthem. The 
hero doesn’t sing after he wipes up the villain, as he does 
in the opera, and the women applaud the singing and not 
the ‘‘wipe.” But anybody can see that Squadron A’s 
clothes fit them and that their boots glisten. The cadets 
on duty in the galleries dreum of the day when they can 
draw the fire of the audience, and the Madison Avenue 


street-car driver told me as | lighted a cigar on his plat=— 


form that *‘dem Troop A boys is hot stuff.” 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


POLITICS EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 
FROM SOME OLD-TIME DOCUMENTS. 


It was.in James Madison’s time, 1813-14, that a batch 
of papers having to do with minor political business in 
New York city were written, and these documents hav- 
ing been miraculously preserved, we have the opportunity 
of looking over them, and of finding out how ‘* things were 
worked” in New York some eighty-odd years ago. We 
took as an inheritance the English methods of political 
jobbery, as far as the manipulation of the voter went, and 
these methods were not of the best. We may not know 
to-day what were the extenuating circumstances, even if 
any existed, but an examination of some of the papers is 
convincing that the game of politics, as the practical poli- 
tician saliaptende it to-day, comes down to him from 


very far back. Now what does this mean? Here is a . 


letter with the address of a military post, written in 1813 
(we were at war with England then), and’ signed by the 
captain of a certain regiment—we omit name of the 

st and that of the officer— which letter reads as fol- 
ows: ‘* Previous to arrival here Major had departed 
from New York with about twenty.men; I have, how- 
ever, made up the following men for the good of the 
cause. This will be handed you by Sergt. ——, of my 
company. There will be some expenses, which I pre- 
sume the General Committee will liquidate.” Then fol- 
low the names of the soldiers, who left an important 
military post so as to vote, and the recipient of the letter, 
with a lead-pencil, assigns the men to various wards in 
the ny. There were then, as there are to-day, heavy bills 
for printing, and the Republican General Committee of 
the City and County of New York had to foot them. 
Here is one, of 1813, amounting to $819 48. The items 
show: Posters, Circulars, Addresses, Large Bills with 
** Liberty and Equality” printed on them, and a bill for 
advertising. The General Committee were not in funds 
at the time the bill was presented, which was May 31, 1813, 
and the creditor was put off with a few payments, and it 
was only in January, 1817, that the balance due was re- 
ceipted for by the printer. The General Committee neces- 
sarily had to have a headquarters, and the proprietor of a 
house of entertainment sends in a bill for $244 68%, where- 
in are to be found the charges for hire of rooms. The cost 
of a room for the day is from $2 to $3, and for a day 
and a night $5. Here is a special item: ‘‘ The Tammany 
Room, $6.” Generally what the members drank finds 
its charge under the head of ‘‘Sundries.” Occasionally 
“Sundries” is left out—as, ‘‘9 qrts Beer, $1 12},” and 
“‘one large pitcher of beer, 50 cents,” and ‘‘2 large pitch- 
ers of beer, $1.” The mectings were constant, the night 
sessions continuous. The entire bill, even to the three- 
quarters of a cent, it may be said to the credit of the com- 
mittee, was paid, May 24, 1814, and duly receipted for by 
Martling & Cozzens. The committee must have had in 
charge the voters on Long Island, for bere is a Sag Har- 
bor bill of 1814: ‘‘ To.the hire of 2 waggons for the pur- 
_ of carrying up the electors to East Hampton, £1.10.0.” 

he old method of using the English form for money is 
often repeated in these papers, and in a charge made for 
taking care of the Republican Citizens of Colour, we find, 
** for nourishments, £0.16,” which was not too much when 
the total was £42.18.0. A really delightful letter is this 
one, replete with enthusiasm. It runs as follows: 


New York, Nov. 25th 1813. 

Sir. This moment affords 
Me Great satisfaction and pleasure 
to think our Ships Crew are 
growing larger Every time we 
hoist the Broad pendant and 
we have a Good Crew now 
fit for Duty and we now are 
Determined never to give 
up the Ship until Death 

I hope to Be your 

Most Obedient 


The writer of this missive was the “Sec. of the Repub- 
lican Standing Committee,” and with proper patriotism 
he repeated James Lawrence’s last words, and those words 
will always resound in an American’s heart. There are to 
be found in the papers numerous rough draughts of reso- 
lutions. At that time the Mayor of New York was Jacob 


Radcliff, but he seems, as was natural, to have bad his . 


enemies, and so the question is mooted as to the changes 
to be made in the immediate future. The business of 
assessments was general, and the call for contributions in 
money constant. A great many people gave their hun- 
dred dollars for the use of their party. There is a list, 
however, of those who promised to pay, but from whom 
no money could be obtained. There is a voucher for 
every bill paid, and certainly the treasurer of the Repub- 


lican party in New York County and New York city in . 


1813-14 was a careful and honest man and a hard worker. 
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BILLOWY FOOT-HILLS COVERED WITII PRUNE ORCHARDS. 


A PRUNE-TREE. 


| 
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PRUNE ORCHARD IN BLOOM. : A VIEW IN THE VALLEY. 


DRYING, CURING, AND PACKING PRUNES. 


A PARADISE OF PRUNES, SANTA CLARA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA.—[Sse Pace 302.) 
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REDEMPTION THE PLAINS. 


I. 


*PART of the United States amounting to nearly 
one-fifth of the whole area is very imperfectly 
understood in the other parts of the country. 
It is that region east of the Rocky Mountains 
stretching to the eastern frontier of the Da- 

kotas. east central Nebraska. Kansas, and Oklahoma, and 
including a large part of Texas. It forms the greater 
part of the slope of the western part of the Mississippi 
Valley, and has parts of the Gulf and the arctic slopes. 
large proportion of this great area is deficient in rainfall, 
and so the whole has been condemned as an arid desert or 
a semi-arid waste good only for pasturage. If to be arid 
means that there is less than ten inches of average annual 
rainfall, then no part of this region is arid. But much of 
it comes near that definition. In eastern Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming the annual average is, in large 
areas, from eleven to fourteen inches, while further east 
there are limited areas where in 1882-8 there were not 
three inches in thirteen months, and in 1894 from four to 
seven inches in nine months. That there are such great 
deficiencies sometimes, and yet that the average keeps well 
in the teens, and in ee west of the 100th meridian 
exceeds twenty inches, indicates that some years there is a 
much greater amount. ‘Thus fourteen years’ average at 
Dodge City, Kansas, was a fraction over twenty inches, but 
the range in those years was from over thirty-five to below 
eleven inches. 

The term semi-arid may be properly allowed, then, to 
describe this region, and as the deficient years are more 
numerous than those of excessive rainfall, as a matter of 
time it may be conceded that the region is more than half 
arid. But this is more than ought to be said of the whole 
region. It will be mainly true west. of the 100th me- 
ridian, but east of the 99th neither as a matter of time 
nor of area is it correct to say that it is semi-arid. Crops 
of some kinds can there be had three years in five with 
ordinary farming. The agricultural experiment stations 
are showing that some crops are better than maize and 
wheat, and when the lesson has been well learned the 
strip between 97 and 100 will cease to be considered as 
part of the arid region in any sense. In this paper gen- 
eral expressions will not include anything east of the 99th 
meridian, though to some areas always, and to other areas 
sometimes, the points made may be applicable. 

The region under discussion in its widest dimensions is, 
as Alfeady mentioned, nearly one-fifth of the area of the 
United States. With our constantly increasing popula- 
tion it cannot be seriously contemplated that this vast 
area shall be used only for a precarious pastoral industry, 
which will be as disastrously affected by the irregular 
rainfall as would agriculture. In 1880, and again in 1894, 
attle were driven over one hundred miles to obtain the 
grass due to local showers. This semi-arid région is a 
fighting-ground. The white race is here having a contest 
with the forces of nature. The years of abundant rain- 
fall have shown that the soil, in color and texture unlike 
the soils of otheg regions, is of unlimited fertility, yielding 
as-‘much as fifty-five bushels of wheat to the acre on the 
10ist meridian, and other crops in pfoportion, according 
to length of season and the altitude of various parts. To 
the writer the issue of this contest isin no way doubtful. 
The white man will win! The road may be devious and 
sirewn with the fallen, but a knowledge of the conditions 
of the struggle and perseverance in its application will 
make the victory sure, and that at no distant date. The 
struggle may be considered as having three parts: 

a. Acqiifsition of knowledge of the conditions. 

b. Utilization of the favorable conditions. 

c. Circumvention or modification of the unfavorable 
conditions. 

With a discussion under the first of these heads the 
first part of this paper will be occupied. 

The region we are considering has rightly been denom- 
inated The Plains, or The Great Plains. Iu technical 
phrase it might be called a table-land or plateau, or a series 
of such plateaus, as its height is everywhere over a thou- 
sand feet,except some parts belonging to the arctic or 
Gulf slope, and unless specifically mentioned those parts 
will not be herein considered. The description of the 
surface that would be most extensively correct in this 
region—correct in large parts of Dakota and Wyoming 
and in all the States to Texas—would be to call it a gently 
rolling prairie. It is one plain, yet parts of it are plains, 
and locally called also tables. With this thought of its 
unity, the traveller across it in any direction would be 
constantly occupied with thinking of the exceptions he 
finds and the diversity that is mdb The most im- 
portant exception is the region 6f South Dakota and 
Wyoming, known as the Black. Hills, which are a com- 
plete mountain system on a small scale pushed up through 
and surrounded by the plains. There are smaller ex- 
‘amples of this complete mountain type in the same region, 
of which Bear Butte is a notable illustration. The Washita 
Mountains in the Indian Territory form another similar 
variation. In discussing the general plains problem these 
may be omitted. 

The largest kind of variation in the plains themselves 
is, however,.that caused by the trenches cut into the body 
of the plains by the great rivers that come from the moun- 
tains and find their way in long channels to the Gulf of 
Mexico. These streams are the Missouri, Yellowstone, 
Cheyenne, North Platte, South Platte, Arkansas, Canadi- 
an, and Rio Grande del Norte. The trenches of these, 
considered as plains rivers,are deep. The Canadian in 
northern ‘Texas is three té four hundred feet below the 
plains level, the North Platte on the 102d meridian has 
its valley four hundred feet deep, while the Missouri near 
where it-leayes South Dakota has its trench nearly six 
hundred feet deep. The Arkansas is noticeable as hav- 
ing » much shallower valley. This is explained in most 
of its course by the fact that it has been much deeper, 
but has been refilled with much alluvial débris. 

The deep trenching of the mountain river valleys on 
the plains gives us also a deep trenching of the numerous 
local tributaries, whose comparatively short valleys and 
close proximity have resulted in making a very broken 
country, so that for long distances in certain directions 
the plains character is entirely lost sight of, or only recog- 
nized when on some long promontory or lonely butte which * 
overlooks the top of the broken region. The most marked 
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examples of these irregularities are in the valleys of the 
Mouse River and the lower Yellowstone, the Bad Lands 
of the Little Missouri, the Cheyenne and the White River, 
and in the valley of the Medicine River in Kansas. To 
some extent, every valley of the plains also illustrates this 
characteristic. | 

Some of the tributaries of the great rivers are them- 
selves streams of considerable length, and many of them 
are trenched deeper in their upper courses than are the 
mountain streams on the plains. “The Red River of Tex- 
as and the White River of Nebraska both cut down their 
channels to nearly a thousand feet below the plains level. 
Of these longer tributaries it is important to note that they 
are not mountain streams as to their origin. They have 
their source, course, and outlet on the plains. In the follow- 
ing description these will be called distinctively rivers of 
the plains or plains rivers, while the others will be called 
the mountain rivers. The principal plains rivers are 
Little Missouri, White River, Niobrara or Running Wa- 
ter, the Loup Rivers, the Frenchman, the Republican, the 
Smoky Hill, the Whitewoman, the Medicine, and the Red 
River of Texas. These, too, have tributaries, and some 
of them are themselves tributaries of others before enter- 
ing the main artery of the Mississippi Valley. Thus the 
Medicine is a tributary of the Arkansas, the Solomon and 
the Saline run to the Smoky Hill, the Prairie Dog and the 
Frenchman belong to the Republican, while the Repub- 
lican, Smoky Hill, and Blue are tributaries of the Kaw, as 
the Loup Rivers are of the Platte. Most of the river val- 
leys are steepest on the south side, and the longer confiu- 
ents come in on the north, while all have an eastward 
trend. This flow of the rivers indicates a general slope 
of the surface east and by south, and there is consequent 
increment of elevation westward. This is as true of the 
high rolling prairie in the interfluvial spaces as of the 
river valleys themselves. , This increment of elevation is 
an important factor in the climate. There is mountain 
altitude without mountain forms. In the mid-plains re- 
gion between the 102d and 103d meridians the elevation 
is equal to that of the highest parts of Scotland. Ad- 
vancing farther into Colorado and into Wyoming, the 
plains have the altitude of Mount Washington. As we 
go south the effects of this altitude are modified by the 
latitude ; going north they are intensified, and in other 
respects besides rainfall the climate is properly called 
continental—one of extremes. 

Another important item in the topography of the re- 
gion is the presence of sand dunes. These are in. posi- 
tively large, but relatively small, areas. It is possible to 
journey to the mountains without seeing much of them, 
while on other routes they would be painfully conspicu- 
ous. The telling of sand-hill experiences by early travel- 
Jers served to justify the common notion that this was 
the great American Desert. It is a curious fact, to be 
hereafter referred to, that in dry years the sand-hill re- 
gions yield crops. 

Let us summarize. The region under discussion is a 
vast rolling plain, rising from its eastern elevation of less 
than two thousand feet to western altitudes of from five 
te seven thousand feet. Deeply trenched by the ‘great 
rivers and cafions of the tributaries, the plains are varied 
by ‘‘bad lands” in different parts, and also by areas of 
sand hills. The rainfall generally increasing easterly, it is 
only from twenty to twenty-five inches in the best parts, 
and in the drier regions drops to twelve or fourteen, The 
irregularity of the rainfall is also great, the average being 
everywhere largely increased and diminished. This ir- 
regularity is also greatest where the average is least. The 
soil is everywhere fertile, and there are grasses suited to 
the climatic conditions. Can the reproach of aridity be 
removed from this region, or from any large part of it? 
Can such a region be made to support a dense popula- 
tion? Such are the questions that confront us. An af- 
firmative answer will be a factor in the prosperity of the 
whole country, a blessing to the rising generation, 
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There remains to be mentioned one other fact in the 
topography of the plains which has a bearing on the wa- 
ter supply afterwards to be discussed. It is that on the 
high ivterfluvial spaces—the plains proper—there are nu- 
merous basinlike depressions, varying in size from one or 
two acres to a thousand or more. For long distances the 
“rolling” form. of thevsarface is nothing but the varia- 
tion from the bottom to the rim of succeeding shallow de- 
pressions. In wet seasons many of these are lakes, and 
the cattle—formerly the bison—tramp them. In dry sca- 
sons the winds sweep them, and their depth is maintained 
or increased. In northwestern Nebraska these basins are 
a conspicuous feature; they are noticeable in Colorado, 
Kansas, and Texas. They are sometimes found to form a 
line in the direction of the general slope of the country, 
south of east, and the lowest one has iis lower rim broken, 
so becoming the head of a drainage channel—a sandy ar- 
royo, to become in its turn a river-bed further down. 
Sometimes the highest of a series of basins has its rim 
broken by head-water erosion ofa ravine having its outlet 
in the opposite direction, thus giving one of the phenom- 
ena of interlocking drainage. Most of these basina have 
no surface outlet for the waters that they may hold in wet 
seasons, and some are of great size and have drainage 
channels running into them. One, the most noticeable, is 
that marked on the maps near Scott City, Kansas, into 
which the channel of the Whitewoman, coming a hundred 
miles out-of Colorado, debouches. 

If this region, with its valleys, ravines, and basins, and 
its deficient rainfall, is to become to any large extent an 
agricultural region, and support a reasonably large popu- 
lation, it must be by irrigation. The question then be- 
comes very pertinent, ‘‘ Where will you obtain the water, 
and, when obtained, will it be sufficient far a large part of 
this area?” It seems to be a natural solftion to say that 
the streams fed by the melted snows of the western moun- 
tains will give a large supply, and this is what is to be 
depended upon for the reclamation of the plains. This 
is, however, erroncous. The supply of mountain water, 
though furnishing the immense volumes that course down 
the channels of the Big Horn, the Missouri, the two Plattes, 
the Arkansas, and the Rio Grande, is relatively small. 
When it is all utilized it is doubtful whether any of it, ex- 
cept in the mountain river valleys, will reach lunds-more 
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than fifty miles from the foot-hills. The usually dry chan- 
ne] of the South Platte in Nebraska anid of the Arkausas 
in Kansas testify to the amount of water used for irriga- 
tion in Colorado within a short distance of the mountains, 
The construction of vast reservoirs_in the mountain val- 
leys and vast ditches just east of the foot-hills will make 
that region a productive area, but scarcely touches the 
problem of the plains, except to make sure that no water 
of the mountains shall be available for irrigation of the 
plains proper. 

For the plains region, then, the problem is threefold, 
relating to parts having marked topographical features. 
These ure the bottom-lands of the valleys, the slopes of 
the valleys and ravines, and the rolling prairie of the up- 
lands, Of the second it may be said that a comparatively 
small portion only will ever be irrigated. The more the 
lands approach the ‘‘ bad-Iand ” type the less area can be 
utilized; but even here some will be utilized, as we shall 
see further on. 

On the uplamd plains and. the smooth river bottoms what 
water is used for irrigation will mostly come from under- 
ground. What has been called ‘‘the mighty underflow 
of the plains” will have to be tapped and raised to the 
surface by mechanical appliances, In the valleys of the 
mountain rivers, and also in those of the plains rivers, the 
underflow is a great fact. All these valleys, through sev- 
eral degrees of longitude, have more or less smooth bot- 
iom-lands, composed of sandy alluvia, capable of holding 
a large quantity of water, and underlaid by beds of gravel 
holding much more. This water is from 15 to 25 feet 
from the surface, and extends downwards as much more, 
in some cases to a depth of 50 or 100 feet. There is also 
in many of these valleys a second bottom 20 to 40 feet 
higher, and the water-bearing gravel extends under this, 
giving abundant supply to pumps at a depth of 50 to 70 
fect. Practically there is water to irrigate all the bottom- 
lands of these valleys. The Arkansas Valley, three to five 
miles wide, from Hutchinson to La Junta may be one 
large garden; the valley of the Smoky Hill and the two 
Republicans each for over one hundred miles; and that of 
the South Platte, from Sterling to its confluence with the 
northern stream,.may be strips of greenery by means of 
using the underflow. Many smaller valleys may add to 
this effect. This is not a theory based on imperfect ob- 
servations. Its value lies in what has been already dem- 
onstrated: Near Garden City, on tle Arkansas, a hundred 
pumping plants are now irrigating orchards, gardens, and 
fields of alfalfa. In the small valley of the Engletail, a 
tributary of the Smoky Hill, in Wallace County, Kansas, 
half a a small areas are being irrigated in the same 
way; and beth jn Colorado and Nebraska the South 
Platte has illustrated its possibilities by productive or- 
chards and alfalfa-fields thus irrigated. In the valleys of 
the mountain rivers some of this underflow is certainly 
from the mountains. In the valleys of the plains rivers 
this is not the case. The water has another source. 

West of the 100th meridian, particularly in the mid- 
plains region—casiern Wyoming, castern Colorado, west- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma, with northern 
Texas—the plains proper, the rolling uplands vastly ex- 
ceed in area the valley Jands, and it becomes a much more 
important question whether any large part of these areas 
can be made productive by irrigation. Ina large part of 
the uplands, probably cighty per cent. of the whole, there 
is a great shect of underground water, or rather series of 
sheets, that in places approach in thickness and volume 
the underflow of the great river valleys. 

A brief note of the geological structure of the mid- 
plains region will show the locale of this water. The 
whole region is underlaid by mesozoic strata, which are 
upturned in the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Black Hills and outcrop in middle Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma. The upper beds are of cretaceous age, 
and show in ravines and valleys of eastern Colorado and 
western Kansas and Nebraska. These cretaceous beds 
are mostly shales, and are largely impervious to water. 
The lower mesozoic strata to the south have beds more 
porous, as shown in the valleys of the Canadian and Red 
rivers. On the upland plains, however, from the White 
River to Texas, the surface is formed of an arenaccous 
limy clay, which has been called the “‘ plains marl.” There 
are few areas of the smooth plains where this is missing 
between the 99th and 103d meridians, and it is also con- 
spicuous beyond these limits. On some slopes it is only 
a few inches thick, on others it is many fect, and on the 
North Platte it makes bluffs over one hundred feet high. 
This plains marl forms the smooth surface of the plains, 
and is the home of the buffalo-grass, which makes of it 
its compact sod. The origin of the marl goes back to late 
tertiary (pliocene) time, while its last developments be- 
long to the modern age. It is a lake silt, the deposit of a 
series Of bodies of fresh water, of which the basin lakes 
are the remains. It is a good soil in all its thickness, 
though its color is a light yellow or fawn, persistent over 
large areas, with local variations. 

Underneath the plains :.arl, and in some parts without 
that covering, but extensively developed from the Rio 
Grande to the flanks of the Black Hills, are a series of 
older tertiary deposits of very diverse texture. They are 
known to geologists as Loup Fork and White River beds, 
and parts of them by other names. There is a pérsistency 
in the diversity of their structure. Some of them are a 
limy grit, like old mortar, and are known as mortar beds. 
Others have very little grit, and are the ‘‘ native lime” of 
Kansas and Nebraska and the ‘tierra blanca” further 
south. Other beds are fine gravel, some all sand, and some 
a cemented conglomerate. The pebbles are mostly gra- 
nitic, of the Rocky Mountain type. The sand and gravel 
being so conspicuous, and to avoid distinguishing their 
exact geological relations, I have called this series the 
tertiary or the plains grit. Taking the whole as one por- 
ous formation, it ts the water-holder of the plains. 1t holds 
all the phreatic, or stored, waters of the uplands. Near 
the White River Valley, in northern Nebraska, these beds 
are nearly 1000 fect thick. Near the South Platte, 600 or 
700 feet. On the forks of the Republican, less than 200 
feet, and but slightly less in the Panhandle of Texas. 

These beds of porous grit rest everywhere on the sub- 
jacent mesozoic rocks, which, being practically impervi- 
ous, the lower beds of the grit contain much water. Wells 
sunk to this level have an abundant supply. This level 
is also that of springs iv the ravines aud valleys. There 
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fs no permanent water in any plains stream till it has cat 
below the water-level of the upland wells —¢.e¢., eit aer 
deep into or entirely through the plains grit. The flow of 
these streams is the overflow of the underground waters 
of the plains grit. 

It must be remembered that the whole of this region 
has been taken up by settlers. The dry years have caused 
much of the country to be abandoned, thousands of quar- 
ter-sections having reverted to the government, and mill- 
ions of acres going into the hauls of loan companies which 
do not want the land. Tiis former settlement has sup- 
piied evidence that the country can be settled, not tem- 
porarily, but permanentiy. Thousands of wells were dug 
or bored all over the plains. It was found that there was 
abundance of water below the surface. The depth at 
which it is found varies considerably, but is practically 
the -same on each interfluvial space. That is, the upland 
between any two rivers will have wells of the same depth, 
or they may become gradually deeper as you go east or 
west. Thus wells on the Platte- Frenchman divide in 
Colorado and Nebraska increase from a little over 100 feet 
in the west to over 300 in the east. On some divides also 
the wells are deepest near the north edge of the plateau, 
as there the plains marl is thickest over the water-bearing 
grit. This gives us a region of deep wells, 300 to 400 feet, 
on the north edge of the table-land between the two 
Plattes. On the Republican divides wells are from 80 
to 200 feet deep. The lesser depths obtain between the 
Smoky Hill and the Arkausas, and again south of the lat- 
ter river. 

Some of these wells, 150 to 250 feet deep, having their 
water lifted by wind power, have for years supplied herds 
of cattle and sheep with water. Some tgwn communities 
and railway division stations have been supplied by steam- 
pumps with all the wafer they require. These places are 
scattered. Grant and Imperial in. Nebraska, Cheyenne 
Wells, Flagler, and Holyoke in Colorado, Goodland, Sha- 
ron Springs, and St. Francis in Kansas, all testify that 
there is a large supply of water in the wells of the plains 
or of the vallevs of the plains rivers. | 

Within the last four years the question has been raised, 
cannot this water be used for irrigation? It is being an- 
swered in the affirmative by actual irrigation. We have 
before said that irrigation of areas of five to twenty-five 
acres are being irrigated in the larger valleys by pumping 
the underflow, but the mechanical difficulty is greater on 
the plains, where the water has to be lifted over one hun- 
dred feet vertically. Yet there are now hundreds of farms 
where several acres are being irrigated by water lifted 
over one hundred fect. The entire problem of irrigation 
from deep wells is being grappled with, and the success- 
ful solution has begun. 
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Without going further into details it may be affirmed 
that the visible water of the streams, with the underflow 
beneath their beds and under the adjacent bottom-lands, 
is sufficient to irrigate in the great valleys of the plains an 


area probably larger in proportion than is accomplished 
in the irrigated districts of California or Utah, and that 
without carrying the water far.’ These great valleys may 
become permanent gardens in the desert. This is also 
true of the smaller valleys to a gréat extent. The Run- 
ning Water, the Chugwater, the Lodgepole, the French- 
man, the Republican, the Prairie-Dog, the Smoky Hill, 
the Cimarron, the Medicine, the Canadian, and the Red 
River will all have long lines of permanent fertility as- 
sured by the artificial application of water. Much of this 
will be done by lifting the water with ordinary pumps, 
centrifugal pumps, and water-elevators. It is shown that 
it can be done. Thére are examples in nearly all these 
valleys. It is a marked feature of the Arkansas Valley 
in western Kansas. | 

But the sum total of these areas, though perhaps amount- 
ing to 25 per cent. (a very large proportion) of the bottom- 
lands and second bottoms, rescued thus from frequent 
dearths, would be, after all, inconsiderable as® compared 
with the whole plains region. The high prairie of the 
interfluvial spaces, notably from the 100th to the 104th 
meridian, can be supplied with water only from wells 
from 80 to 300 feet deep. Fortunately the districts 
where they are over 200 feet are not many nor extensive. 
There are areas where for scores of miles the wells are 
less than 100 feet deep; there are others where the depth 
is between 100 and 200 feet. Engineers of repute confi- 
dently state that mechanical difficulties in the way of lift- 
ing the water sufficient for five or ten acres from these 
depths are all overcome, and that at a cost that will leave 
a margin of profit for the careful cultivator. There are 
isolated experiments showing this in many parts of the 
plains region, but in the spaces included between the 
forks of the Republican and its tributaries the work done 
is a demonstration. In Sherman County, Kansas, and the 
neighboring parts of Colorado, there are upwards of a 
hundred areas of irrigation, from a few rods square to 
several acres, a few of ten acres or over. The water is 
lifted by wind-pumps into reservoirs from 15 or 20 feet 
in diameter to 150 feet square. The reservoir on the 
top of the ground has its contents run rapidly over one or 
two acres, is refilled, and next time is emptied on other 
land. Where the pump is large, and the wind-engine has 
been made purposely for irrigation, the result is also large, 
and pecuniarily successful. Where the pump and wind- 
mill are what were put in merely for domestic purposes, 
and only a garden-patch has been irrigated, the result is 
also highly satisfactory. In the dry season of 1894 such 
small irrigated gardens were the sustenance of the family. 
Such examples have led to a very large increase in the 
number of reservoirs put in and strong windmills built. 
The State of Kansas, by an irrigation commission appoint- 
ed last year, is putting in a number of experiment stations, 
using different kinds of pumps, different motive powers 
—gasvline, steam, and wind-—in different situations, with 
wells of different depths, to carryfurther the demonstra- 
tion already made that a number Ofsacres of an upland 
farm can be irrigated from the water that ath it. 
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The two questions involved in the irrigation of the plains 
uplands are now practically answered in the affirmative. 
Can water be lifted 200 feet at so low a cost that it will 
pay to irrigate with it from that depth? and is there water 
enough below the surface to irrigate any proper propor- 
tion of the large area of the semi-arid uplands? Saying 
yea to both these queries, it may also be said that where 
water is even at greater depths enough may be raised with 
comparatively small expense to irrigate so much Jand as 
in dry years will be a material addition to the means of 
subsistence of the farmer's family. 

The writer has no doubt of there being enough water in 
the tertiary formations previously mentioned to irrigate 
five per cent. of the land of large parts of the Western 

lains. The mechanical devices for raising the water ure 

ming better and cheaper every year. ‘There was nev- 

er before such activity among the manufacturers of water- 

lifting appliances as is the case at the present time. The 

volume of water and the means to lift, it being assured, the 

redemption of the plains from the stigma of aridity is also 
certain. 

In saying this it must not be understood that irrigation 
of the uplands means the irrigation of large bodies of land 
in solid areas. It is absolutely true that under present 
conditions a family can obtain a good living from three 
acres of irrigated Jand. If a family can within étself sup- 
ply the labor for the irrigation of ten acres, or even hire 
some help, competence and comparative wealth will be 
certain in a comparatively short period. The owner of 
160 acres, irrigating from three to eight acres, will always 

roduce a living and some surplus. The rest of his acres 

or pasture, for timber, for some grain, will give additional 
surplus in the good years, and his family Wil always 
have the means and leisure to give attention to mental 
improvément and be certain of increase of home comforts 
and some of the luxuries of life. 

The position and volume of the subterranean waters 
point to the desirability of numerous pumping plants 
scattered over the plains—not large ones with expensive 
machinery. Wind is the cheapest motive power. It is 
abundant on the plains. These facts all suggest that 
sinall holdings, say the standard 160 acres as a maximum, 
worked by the owner and his family, are those that will 
most economically operate in the redemption of the plains. 

There is, however, much land on the. plains owned by 
great corporations—railways, mortgage-loan companies, 
town-site companies, and by individuals who have bought 
the land for speculative purposes. It is notorious that 
most of these would be very glad of an opportunity to 
unload. The general desire to redeem the plains, and the _ 
recent investigations and experiments which have demon-— 
strated the possibility of the redemption, give these cor- 
porations and individuals the opportunity they desire. 
They have, however, a duty in the matter. It is their 
busiuess on their own lands to complete the demonstra- 
tion. Let them show water used for irrigation on one 
quarter-section, and purchasers will not only offer for 
that land, but for the neighboring lands similarly circum- 
stanced. Thus, from nuclei thus established, irrigation 
areas will slowly extend over all the plains. It is only fair 
to say that some corporations with enlightened self-inter- 
est have begun to work in this direction. - 

In referring to the irrigation of the plains by water 
lifted by mechanical appliances I have not been un- 
mindful.of the desire for obtaining water from artesian 
wells. There are areas where the conditions are favor- 
able, an@ where the driller has been rewarded by a splendid 
outflow of water. In the central part of the Dakotas 
there is an area of ten or twelve thousand square miles 
where, from several hundred feet deep, water comes to 
the surface with great pressure and in enormous volume, 
forming permanent lakes, turning mills, and irrigating 
thousands of acres. A similar area of deep artesian wells 
of great volume is found in the Fort Worth-Waco part 
of Texas. The Dakota area will probably be extended 
west of the Missouri River, and the Texas area may also 
have a western extension, but there seems to be no other 
such areas on the plains. In the valley of the Red’ River 
of the North there are artesian wells of small depth, hav- 
ing their supply of water in gravels of the glacial age. 
In the Yellowstone Valley of Montana there ure also some 
shallow flowing wells from sandstones of late cretaceous 
age. In the Arkansas Valley, and also’a little further 
south, near the 102d meridian, there are a few feebly 
flowing wells from early cretaceous rocks at from 300 to 
600 feet deep. There is also an area of barely twenty 
square miles in Meade County, Kansas, in which a good 
supply of running water is given to a large number of 
wells from 50 to 100 feet deep. ‘The water is used for ir- 
rigation. This is the only area, so far known, where the 
water of the tertiary rocks of the plains exists in artesian 
conditions. The deeper-seated rocks have been drilled to 
various depths at Oberlin, Kansas, Cheyenne Wells (1770 
feet), and Akron, Colorado, without giving encourage- 
ment to the expectation of finding deep-seated artesian 
water on the plains. The main reliance of the semi-arid 
uplands must be on pumping the abundant sheet water 
of the plains tertiary formations. 

Where the slopes from the uplands to the valleys are 
steep there is abundance of material and numerous sites - 
for the construction of dams to retain water in reservoirs. 
The eastern part of the arid region has more facilities of 
this sort than west of the 101st meridian, and the rainfall 
is greater. In this region the storage of storm waters in 
reservoirs will be an important factor in the irrigation of 
slopes and valleys. 

From these sources of supply and these methods of ap- 
plication of water—the use of stored storm water, the use 
of such artesian wells as exist or may be found, the me- 
chanical lifting into reservoirs on the surface of the deep 
sheet waters of the uplands, the lifting of the underflow 
of all the valleys, diversion into ditches of the waters of 
the springs and streams—from and by all these as large a 
proportion of the area of the plains can be irrigated as 
that of any irrigated country in the world, and so it may 
support a large population that before many decades of 
the twentieth century have run out will be counted by 
decades of millions. There will be prosperous and happy 
and civilized rural communities, many thriving towns on 
every meridian, and several large cities, in all of which all 
the forces of civilization will have full play, and the States 
of the plains will be the focus of the power and wealth of 
our country. The Eastern States will not be less wealthy 
or populous than now, but the Western slope of the great 
central valley will be vastly more so. 
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PARADISER PRUNES| 


AT plenty of fruit, say 
the doctors, and, other 
things being equal, lon- 
gevity is secured. 

‘Plenty of fruit,” 
echoes Hygeia, as she 

fils to overflowing her bow] with i's 

choicest juices for the delectation of 

the children of men. 

‘* Few dried fruits retain their succulence like the prune, 
which has a nutritive value peculiarly its own,” says a 
modern scientific socialist who ‘loves his fellow-men.” 

** Mind thee, dear,” said a Swedish mother, ‘* when thy 
lips need a settled expression of gentleness and sweet- 
ness, Obtain it by repeating in rapid succession the word 
prunes, prunes, prunes.’ ” 

With such a weight of testimony to the peculiar value of 
even one species of fruit, it is a cause of congratulation 
upon the increase of. human knowledge and pomological 
production that in California,** the land of sunshine, fruit, 
and flowers,” is a valley known as Santa Clara, which con- 
tuins more than one-half of all the prune-trees in America, 
and whose output of that valuable fruit dricd last year 
was forty millions of pounds. : 

The visitor to the California department of the Colum- 
bian Exposition was confronted, when he entered it, by 
the image of a horse with a knight in full armor mounted 
thereon, both horse and knight made of dried prunes, 
Few could appreciate the significance of the strange sym- 
bol, but it represented an amount of industry, sagacity, 
prosperity, and beauty of which the untravelled masses 
know rothing. 

Wheu men’s hearts have failed them because of the 
worried depression throughout the land, when hay, grain, 
liorses and cattle, and even silver seem as hard to sell as 
to obtain at a living price, it is a cause for thanksgiving 
that the marvellous orchards of Santa Clara Valley never 
fail to yield their harvest, and that from its fertile soil is 
produced a larger income than from any other territory of 
equal area on the face of the globe. Not inaptly is the 
Santa Clara Valley coming to be regarded as ‘* The Gar- 


of the World.” 


The county of Santa Clara, containing in round num- 
bers one miliion acres of land, is situated about the centre 
of the State (counting north and south). It is fifty miles 
south of San Francisco, with which it is connected by 


‘three lines of railroad, and is within thirty miles of the 


Pacific Ocean. 
The celebrated Lick Observatory, on the summit of 
Mount Hamilton; the Leland Stanford, Jun., University; 


‘the State.Normal School; the Catholic colleges of Notre 


Dame and Santa Clara; the elegantly equipped city of San 


José (pronounced San Ho-sey), whose forty thousand cit-. 


izens claim it as ‘‘ The Athens of the Pacific ”—are a rare 
combination of attractions in one county to the tourist and 


‘home-seeker; but, from the practical stand-point of actual 


capacity to be a benefactor of teeming millions of fruit- 
lovers, Santa Clara County is almost without a peer. 

More than one-third of all the fruit shipments of Cali- 
fornia are sent abroad from this county. Of course this 
includes peaches, apricots, and miscellaneous fruits, canned 
nul green, yet, on account of its exceeding abundance, 
cheapness, and intrinsic quality, no other fruit production 
brings so much gladness and ‘creature comfort” into 
thousands of homes*of the working population as the dricd 
prune. 

The plum known as the French prune is the standard 
fruit, and grows nowhere to such perfection as in Santa 
Clara County. Averse alike to extreme heat and cold, it 
finds the exact temperature suited to its temperament in a 
climate where a fall of snow to the depth of two inches is 
so rare an occurrence that it marks an epoch*iu local his- 
tory. 

The valley being protected on one side from the harsh 
winds and heavy fogs of the ocean by a range of high 
mountains, and on the other by a mage of hills which 
wall it in from the hot atmosphere of the great interior 
plains, the necessary conditions are produced for the high- 
est development of the delicious prune. 

A ride through one of the vast prune orchards when 
the trees are in full bloom is an experience never to be 
forgotten. Some of these orchards, consisting of 500 acres, 
contain 50,000 trees, their ages varying from five to ten 
years, and planted in regular rows about twenty feet 
apart. 

Nor pebble, nor clod, nor blade of grass can be found 
among the friable soil of the miles-long aisles which in- 
tervene, tessellated by the flickering shadows of the sway- 
ing snowy petals which project on either side from flower- 
laden branches. Bird and bee and butterfly are each alive 
to the situation, and puncture the perfumed air of a cloud- 
less May morning with song, buzz, and voiceless wing. 

Among this embarrassment of beauty walks the alert, 
intelligent orchardist, watching with the trained eye of an 
artist the development of the tiny bud of the embryo 
prune upon the tree, until picked at the prime of its per- 
fection with the deft hand of an expert. In order to pro- 
duce the desired uniformity of size and shape, cach fruit- 
bearing bough is subjected to such thinning and pruning 
that there lie scattered around the base of a tree often 
more rejected prunes than are left hanging upon its 
branches. - 

As the Eastern plum pest, the curculio, is unknow 
in California, as scarcely a drop of rain falls upon the 
trees frofm’May until November, find as there is no scorch- 
ing sun to shrivel the delicate skin of the prune nor rough 
wind to mar its contour, a bough of full ripened clusters 
represents one of perfect prunes. 

In an area from six to twelve miles square planted to 
fruit trees, 18,000 acres are in prunes alone. 
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They cover the billowy surface of the majestic foot- 
hills, as well as the plain, with a beautiful irregularity im- 
ible to describe. At plucking-time thousands of busy 
ands are at work, chiefly those of boys and girls, pre- 
paring the luscious fruit for curing under the rays of the 
midsummer sun. 

The average yield when the crop‘is full is about eight 
tons peracie. The average cost of caring for the orchards, 
harvesting and curing such a crop, is $80 per acre, leaving 
a vet income per acre of $210. 

As it has been ascertained by experience that prunes 
dried iu an evaporator, or, as in France, subjected to a 
high degree of artificial heat, were more or less cooked, 
and heuce lose flavor, they are now allowed by the Santa 
Clara orchardist to remain on the trees until perfectly 
ripened, when they are plucked, washed, and subjected 
for a week to the sun’s rays by being laid in shallow dry- 
ing-trays. ‘They are theu packed carefully in boxes for 
the market, the increase of whose demand is almost as 
phenomenal as the magnitude of the supply. 

Dried prunes are the most economical fruit to use when 
properly prepared and cooked. It requires two and a half 
pounds of raw fruit to make one pound of dried. To get 
back ‘the full value and flavor, seemingly lost 7 the one 
week of curing, the water which was extracted in thedrying 

rocess must be largely replaced. ‘This is done by soak- 

ng the fruit in cold water twenty-four or thirty-six hours, 
in the proportion of two and one-half pints of water to 
one pound of fruit. , The prunes afterward will cook in a 
little less than an hour, require very little if any sugar, 
and the gain will be two quarts of fruit, delicious and 
wholesome. at a cost of but a few cents per quart. 

Enter the representative domain of a Santa Clara Valley 
prune orchardist. Taking the first footstep with a good 
thought, the second with a good word, and the third with 
a good deed, and one enters into the Paradise of Prunes, 

NELLIE BLEssinG EystTer. 


STYLE. 
MAKE your verses crystal glasses: 
He who passes, 
Pausiny, reading, 
Nof€ the terms you use shall see: 
Not the wording: your heart's bleeding, 
Laughter, singing. Style’s transparency. 


MENDICAN'S IN THE METROPOLIS. 


TuouGu it is a misdemeanor to ask for alms in New 
York, beggars may still be found in the city streets. In the 
early part of December the writer was waiting in the 


evening for a stage on Fifth Avenue in the neighborhood of 


A FOURTEENTI-STREET ORGAN-GRINDER. 


Delmonico’s. There came to him a young man—very like 
a football-player from Harvard or from Yale—and asked 
for fifty cents to get something to eat. ‘* 1 am away from 
home and broke,” he said, quietly, and with a nice accent, 
and his face crimsoned as he spoke, as though with shame. 
He did not look dissipated, nor was there in his appear- 
ance anything of scediness. His linen looked fresh, but 


* 


A BLIND ACCORDION-PLAYER. 
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day out. 


A LEGLESS VELEKAN. 


he wore no overcoat, though the day was cald. He lad 
pawned his great-coat, was the thought. Well, he got the 
tifty cents, and with a word of thanks-he raised ‘lis hat 
and hurried away. The writer-wondered what kind-of.a 
lark had lured this youngster.to his undoing,-and.then the 
occurrence ‘passed out of his mind. Just before-Christ- 
mus, in the same neighborhood, the same youth .came to 
the writer. Again he wanted something to eat. 

‘* You have been having a long run of bad luck,” was 
observed to him. 

“No,” he replied; ** Lonly got to town to-day, and my 
pocket was picked.” 

‘Did the same thing happen to you three wecks ago?” 
he was asked. With this question the youth bolted. It 
would have been interesting to have some talk with him, 
but that was not to be. The writer has not seen him since, 
but has heard of him from various persons. He evidently 
starts to work towards nightfall, and plies his vocation 
till midnight. He does not ask for a few pennies, but 
for twenty-five or fifty cents, and, what is more, he more 
frequently gets the money than a refusal. It is almost 
impossible to deny a frank - looking, fresh - faced, well- 
dressed lad who speaks with a good accent and has the 
gift of blushing. But this-youth is a skilful es 
a and is probably profiting quite largely by his Hlegal 
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t 
There are other kinds of mendicants, who are pro- 
tected by the law. These are the men and women who 
have musical instruments of one kind and another, and 
have regular stands, where they may be found day in and 


him any time for fifteen years past—who has a portable 
piano, and stands sometimes in West Fourteenth Street, 
and sometimes in West Twenty-third Street. 
ways bareheaded, no matter what the weather; but his 
head is not without protection, for the provident old soul 
has covered his pate with a wig of very thick long hair, 
and he is protected both from heat and cold by it. He 
has regular customers, who drop in a penny or so when. 
ever they pass. And the women who go shopping -in 
these streets are very prodigals with their small-change as 
they pass this old pianist, who, by-the-way, is considerate 
enough to permit his instrument to remain silent a very 
large part of the time. In the same streets may often be 
seen a man who poses as a sailor. He has a miniature 
ship—self-constructed, his sign says—and this will roll on 
its billows of blue canvas if any one but feed the ma- 
chinery with a penny. But this old salt-water castaway 
gives something for his pennies, and it may be that he 
ought not to be classed among the mendicants. 

But the aristocrats among the mendicants in New York 
are the old men and old women who sit on the curb-stones 
of busy streets and grind very small and very wheezy 
hand-organs, These organs are such miserable musical 


 contfivances that they excile the pity of the passers-by, 


and so they drop in their pennies and other sinall coins, 
As a matter of fact, these instruments are purposely made 
to excite compassion for the grinders. To own one, and 
also to have a good stand, is a generous rey ry 
There is an old woman who grinds her whecdy little or- 
gan in Grand Street—that street of bargains, where many 
of the small-wage-earners do their shopping—and I have 
been told that she often takes in twenty dollars during a 
Saturday afternoon and evening. This reminds the writer 
of a fact that bas often come under his observation—that 
it is the people of small means who are the most fre- 
quent givers to these street mendicants. They are them- 
selves only a trifle removed from poverty, and have the 
close knowledge of what it means. 
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A SUIP THAT MOVES FOR A PENNY. 


There is one old fellow—the writer has seen . 


He is al- — 
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FACTS IN REGARD TO MEN IN 
PUBLIC LIFE, 


GATHERED FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


WueEnN men have come into positions of prominence and 
responsibility, by force of their own character and attain- 
ments. or by the selection of their fellows, it is instructive 
and interesting to learn general facts in regard to them 
which throw light upon their(careers, and which also 
serve to illustrate social and politigal conditions among us. 

Let us take the President and cabinet first, numbering 
nine. They are all native-born; their average nge is about 
fifty-five, the oldest being sixty-five and the youngest 
forty-five. ‘The President received an academic and Mr. 
Carlisle a common-school education. Hoke Smith was 
trained at private schools; the rest are college graduaics. 
Mr. Olney at Brown, Mr. Lamont and Mr. Mortow at 
Union, Mr. Herbert at the University of Virginia, Mr. 
Wilson at the Columbian University, Washington, D. C., 
and Mr. Harmon at Dennison University, Ohio. Twoare 
widowers,.the rest married, those without wives being 
Mr. Herbe d Mr. Morton. 

_ The President and cabinet are all lawyers except Mr. 
Lamont and Mr. Morton, who are editors. 

We come next to the Supreme Court, consisting of nine 
members. ‘They are all native-born; theiraverage age is 
sixty-three, the oldest, Justice Field, being eighty, and the 
youngest, Justice White, fifty-one. This average is eight 
years higher than the Senate or cabinet. Justice Peek- 
ham was educated at the Albany Academy; the rest are 
college-bred—the Chief Justice having graduated at Bow- 
doin, Justice Ficld at Williams, Justice Gray at Harverd’ 
Justices Brewer, Brown, and Shiras, at Yale, the two for- 
mer having becn classmates in ’56, Shiras graduating in '53; 
Justice Harlan graduated at Centre College. Kentucky, 
and Justice White at Georgetown College, D.C. They 
are all married. This brings us to the Senate. All but 
six of the Senators are natives of the United States. Three 
were born in England, one in, Ireland, one in Canada, and 
one in Norway. Their average age is a little over fifty- 
five, ranging about with the President and cabinet. The 
oldest is Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, who is eighty-six, and 
has just made a vigorous specch on the silver question. 
The youngest is Marion Butler, the Populist, of North 
Carolina, who is thirty-three. There is no other under 
forty except Pritchard, also of North Carolina, who is 

_ thirty-nine. Seven range from seventy to eighty. Of 
the whole number three give no date of birth. Forty- 
eight are college graduates. ‘The colleges where more 
than one Senator was educated are as follows: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 3; University of Georgia, 2; University 
of Virginia, 2; University of North Carolina, 2; Centre 
College, Kentucky, 3; Princeton, 3; Harvard, 3; Yale, 4. 
The others are scattered among smaller colleges. Seven- 
teen report themselves as having received an *‘ academic” 
education, thirteen as trained only in the common schools, 
and eleven give no educational data in regard to them- 
selves. Twenty-three report themselves as unaccom- 
panied by ladies, and most of these presumably have no 
wives. 

The vocations followed by Senators are indicated as 
follows: lawyers, 64; business men, 13; farmers, 8; doc- 
tors, 1; editors, 2; clergynvén, 1. No data given, 6. 

We come now to the House. Out of a total of 365, all 
but nineteen are natives of the United States. Of the 
foreign-born, Michigan has 4; Wisconsin, 4; Minnesota, 
8; and Illinois 2, making 18; the rest being scattered 
among the other States. ‘The average age of the House is 
forty-nine, six years below the Senate. The Speaker is 
fifty-seven. The oldest is seventy-three, and there are 
only two others over seventy. Thirty-one is the lowest 
age, and it is noticeable that New York sends more young 
men than any other State: Bennet of Brooklyn is thirty- 
three; Sulzer, thirty-three;; McClellan, thirty-one; Quigg, 
thirty-three; Fairchild, thirty-oue; Southwick, thirty-one; 
Foote, thirty-two; and Mahany, thirty-two. There are 
only seventeen members under thirty-five, and‘ of these 
eight, or nearly a half, are from New York. Massachu- 
setts has Atwood, thirty-three ; Fitzgerald, thirty-one; 
and Simpson, thirty-four. Foss of Chicago thirty-three; 
and Little of North Carolina and Mozely of Missouri 
are thirty-one. The young men, almost without excep- 
tion, are from the cities. Only’nine fail to give their data 
of birth, conclusive evidence of the-absence of female 
members. One hundred and eighty-six are college gradu- 
ates; 76 report themselves as having received ‘‘ academic,” 
and 68 common-school education; 35 have no data. 

Ohio probably fairly illastrates the average conditions. 
Of the Senators, 1 received an academic education and 1 
was college bred; of the Representatives, 2 received aca- 
demic, 4 common-school, and 15 college educations. Im 
New ¥ork the conditions are the same as to the Senators, 
but not as good as to Representatives; of whom 14 are col- 
lege- bred, 9 academic, and 8 common-school. 

The only States.all of whrose Senators and Representa- 
tives are college graduates are South Dakota and Vir- 
ginia. ‘Wisconsin shows 1 Senator and 2 Representatives 
college,1 Senator and 2 Representatives academic, and 16 
Representatives common-school. 

The colleges where more than one Representative have 
graduated are, Harvard, 9; Yale, 8; Princeton, 5; Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 6; University of Michigan, 6; Asbury 
University, Indiana, 5; Virginia Military Institute, 5; 
Washington and Lee. 5; Hamilton College, 4; Centre Col- 
lege, Kentucky, 4; McKendree College, 4; University of 
North Carelina, 3; Georgetown College, 3; University of 
West Virginia, 3;.University of Vermont, 3; University 
of Tennessee; 3; Cumberland University, 3; Mercer Uni- 
versity, 3; Hampden -Sidney College, 2; Trinity, North 
Carolina, 2; Knox College, 2; Jefferson College, 2; Wit- 
tenburg, Ohio, 2; Washington ‘and Jefferson College, 2; 
University of Kentucky, 2; University of Ohio, 2; Univer- 
sity: of Alabama, 2; University of Nebraska, 2; Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, 2; Pennsylvania College, 2; Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania, 2; Western ‘Reserve College, 2; Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, 2; Columbia, 2; Williams, 2. 

he most striking things in connection with men in 
public life, so far as their colleges are concerned, are the 
pe on the Supreme Court of three men who were in 
ale at the same time, and the fact that the Chief Justice, 
the Speaker, and the president tem. of the Senate are 
all\graduates of Bowdoin as well as Maine men. — Thirty- 
four members of the House give no data as to their educa- 
tion. One hundred and forty-three ure unaccompanied 
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by ladies, and are doultless most of them without wives, 
the proportion being much larger than in the Senate. 

The occupations followed hy Representatives are as fol- 
lows: lawyers, 248; business men, 71; farmers, 19;- editors, 
9; doctors, 6; preachers, 4; printers, 3. Five give no data 
as to vocation. More than three-quarters of the Senate 
and more than two-thirds of the House are lawyers. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


THEsE are Thine altars, Lord, these hills of Thine, 
Whereon the sun lights sacrificial blaze 
When night is.done, and on the rocky ways 
Dawn comes to make the earth a place divine. 
Here is Thy vast, inviolable shrine, 
Thy temple of innumerable days, 
Fashioned and filled with glory’s wide displays, 
And girt about with majesty divine. 
The peaks reach up toward heaven; all else recedes. 
The woods bow down their heads in silent awe; 
The birds choir out their anthems full of grace. 
The heart of man Thy primal mandate reads, 
For here Thou didst proclaim Thy graven law, 
And here did Moses see Thee face to face. 
W. J. HENDERSON. 


THE GRAY MAN.* 
BY S R. CROCKETT, 
AuTuor or “ Tue Sticxit Minister,” “ Tue Ratpers,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MARJOKIE. BIDS HER LOVE GOOD-NIGHT. 


WAS just rejoicing that the battle was over, and 
that the victory remained with us without great 
shedding of blood, when, to my great astonishment, 
I saw a little dark cloud of' five or six men disen- 

ge itself from the deray and charge straight at 
the thickest of us. They seemed to come suddenly out of 
the midst of the battling snow-storm. For the driven flakes 
beat so in their faces that had it not been shed from their 
armor they had been fairly sheeted white in it, as, indeed, 
were the trappings of their hordes. 

In a moment more they were amongst us — Bargany 
himself, Cloncaird, James Bannatyne, and behind them, 
with his sword bare, Auchendrayne himself. But I opine 
he came not willingly, but that his horse, unaccustomed 
to noise, ran away with him. By what freak of madness 
they resolved so to charge, as it had been an army in po- 
sition, it is beyond me to tell. In a moment we were in 
the midst of the slicing steel and the flame of ordnance— 
the snowflakes being in our eyes, and the swords cutting a 
way through the white drift to reach the foe. 

ever wus there such a fight—at least not in this land. 


For there were five of them to near a hundred of us. So © 


that I saw no honor in the battle; and besides, it went 
hard with me to smite that Gilbert Kennedy, at whose side 
I had ridden all the way to the house of the Inch. 

But I sent Dom Nicholas forward with a kind of joy 
toward the sound, where Auchendrayne had man to 
stay his horse outside the heady rush of the-fight. I saw 
that he meant to watch what the end should be. But I 
was determined that I should give him more than he bar- 
— for. SoI couched lance, and crying, ‘‘ A Kehne- 

y!” held at him, swinging a pistol at him as I came, and 
throwing it away as I gripped the spear. And this time I 
might well have been called Spurhece!, for I rowelled Dom 
Nicholas grievously. So that I came upon John Muir 
with a surge, so that I overbore him witb a lance-thrust 
in the thigh. I cared not a jot that he was old. The 
devil is older than he; and besides, if he wanted not the 
chance of battle, he might have bided at home. 

And it had been telling all of us if I had staid to finish 
him. When I think of all the ill the man afterwards did, 
and how for many years he had been bringing many to their 
deaths, I can bite my thumb for letting him off scot-free. 

But, like a fool, I contented myself with the lance-thrust 
and a chance pistol-bullet I s at him in the heat of the 
fight; for I cannot abide the cruel slaying of the wounded, 
that is.practised even more in their private wars than in 
the great affairs of nations. And this has often stood in 
the way of my advantage. 

So I turned and left Auchendrayne lying on the ground. 
As I came back I heard Bargany crying out: ‘“‘I fear we 
are too few. But have at them till we die.” 

There were but two that fought with him, all his other 
companions being stricken down. And in a trice he alone 
was left on his horse. Nevertheless it was with «a Tight 
hand on the rein and a feat touch of the heel that Gilbert 
Kennedy kept his own, though the blows fell like hail on 
his armor. There were three that he held at arm’s-length 
—all the while crying out for the Earl, and trying fiercely 
to break through the spearmen, who stood like a fence 
about the person of Caassillis. 

‘*Where is my Lord himself?” he cried. ‘‘ Let him 
now keep promise, and come out like a man to break a 
tree with me!” 

So went the fight of the one against many, and such 
deeds of valiance saw I never any man do in this realm of 
Scotland, ge in my time I have never seen so many 
things done. For Gilbert Kennedy attacked Patrick Rip- 
pitt and Quintain Crawford with strokes that nearly dang 
them senseless, crying at each strike: ‘‘Bargany! Bar- 
gany! To the rescue, Bargany!” - But ever as he raged 
about the fight like a lion, 1 saw John Dick watching him 
with a poised lance in his hand. And while Gilbert was 
at blows with Rippitt and Big Quintain, Dick raised the 


lance and sent it quivering at him, with an art which I- 


never saw man master of save himself. Gilbert Kennedy 


had taken no note of him; for, as I heard: afterwards, *: 


Auchendrayne had told ‘all that were in the camp of Bar- 


gany that John Dick was his man, and his paid intelli- ° 


gencer in the host of the enemy. 


The poised lance struck young Bargany in the neck ’ 
and staid. So in the midst of his foes, and striking at 


them to the last, he fell, who was the bravest man of his 


age. And at his fall there fell a silence, and the battle 


smother cleared. Only the snow fell, and scarce melted 
on the face that was already white and set in death. 
We crossed lances and made a bier with cloaks, where- 
Began in Hacree’s No. 2037.” 
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on we laid him. Then very gently I took away the lance, 
though the wound bled not much, but inwardly, which 
was worse. We thought to bear him to some castle of his 
own folk, as it might be the house of Auchendrayne. But 
the Earl John came and looked at his foe and kinsman as 
he 7 4. the snow with his eyes closed. 

** Bear him to my castle at the town end of Maybole,” 
said he, ‘‘ for that is near by.” 

Now I thought that not the best place in the world for 
the young man’s recovery, but, being bidden, it was not 
mine to reply, but obey. 

We were at the portcullis gate of Maybole, and were 
bearing him in, when down the road to the town there 
came, riding like the wind, first a lady, and then a man tha! 
followed in pursuit. When they came nearer I saw that the 
lady was she who had been Marjorie Kennedy, and the 
man riding after was her husband, James Muir. Mar- 
jorie lea from her horse, and left it to wander, bridle 
free, whither i~would. Buta page seized and held it. 

She came swiftly to where we were carrying our bur- 
den on the crossed lances of the bier. 

‘* Is it Gilbert Kennedy?’ she said. 

We told her ay. 

‘** Lay him down under the gate,” she commanded. ‘‘I 
would speak with him.” 

‘“* But, my lady,” I said, as gently as I could, “I fear 
that he is dead.” . 

‘*T would even speak to him dead,” she cried. ‘‘ Lay 
him down!” 

Her husband came up to take her by the hand as if to 
remove her. But she turned on him in white anger, swift 
and flaming. 

** You that have never dared to lay a hand on me, is it 
likely that you shall begin now?. Go, look to your fa- 
ther; cravens that shun the battle ought not to brawl with 
women.” 

And without further remonsirance James Muir slunk 
away like the very pitiful rogue that he was. I could 
have kicked the cur, and wished there had been fewer 
folk there, for I had done it, too. 


Then she that had been so. proud and haughty to him. 


when he was alive, teok.the wounded head in her arms, 
crouching beside him in the trampled show, while the 
flakes blew in upon her unbound hair. She creoned and 
hushed him like a bairn, while we that had borne him 
stood wide from her, some turning away. But, Decause 
I knew all and. loved. her, I stogd near. 

** Gilbert,” she said, “‘ noblest and dearest, never doubt 
but that I loved you—never loved but you. Though I 
flouted you oft, and sent yowempty¥ away, yet I loved vou 
and none other. And I want the world to know that I 
loved him—ay,” she said, turning ber face up to us all 
defiantly —‘‘ ay, and loved him with clean hands, too, for 
he that is dead never knew it. But I desire vou that 
were his enemies in life to know that Marjorie Kennedy 
honored herself by loving the noblest man and the fairest 
—not that thing there, who by cozenance bought me as 
cattle are bought in the fair.” 

She laid down his head very gently, taking a fine silken 
scarve, soft and white, from her own neck. In the folds 
of that which was warm with pure and gracious bosom 
she wrapped from common sight the head of him who 
had died without knowing her love. 

Then she stood erect, clasping her hands and holding 
the last fold of the napkin ere she covered his face. 

‘* Ah, best beloved,” she said, gently, yet so that I could 
hear, ‘‘ fare thee well! So have I never said furewell be- 
fore, but ever scornfully, being in fear of my own heart's 
treachery. Lic you there that wert the noblest man the 
sun shone on, the most fearless of adversaries, of enewies 
the most chivalrous, of friends the sweetest, of loves the 
truest—lie you there. Those that hated you were many, 
but there is one.that loved you, and leves you, and loves 
you! Lie you there, heart that never feared aught but 
God and dishonor and a lie, heart that never took favor 
from a man or refused one toa woman. Sce, I will touch 

our lips, the sweetest, which never I touched before. 

he earth be kind to your body sweet. The heavens re- 
ceive your soul with honor, and the angels that warred 
with Satan stand up to give you room!” 

She laid the cloth upon th 
the caress of her finger-tips. 

** Good-night, dear love,” she said; “‘ it is sweet, even in 
death, to tell thee that I love thee!” 


We lifted the bier, and setting it on the shoulders of: 


men, we carried Gilbert of Bargany away. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
DAYS OF QUIET. 


I ran back to bid Marjorie return with us to Culzean, 
where we could keep her safe. She stood where we had 
left her, looking at the place where he had lain. The sted 
of the crossed spears was on the snow. 

At the sound of my voice she started as from a dream. 

‘* Ah, Launcelot,” she said, looking at me strangely as 
though I too had been dead, and in a newer life had 
unexpectedly confronted her,‘‘do you think that I, who 
fear not fifty in the highway, fear one or two in the house 
of Auchendrayne? My work is not done there yet,” she 
added. ‘*‘ Till it be, there I bide.” 

And with that she mounted and rode away. Never did 
I see 2 cavalcade ride home in such fashion after a vic- 
tory. There was not a man of us from Culzean but went 
with his head banging down likea littlewhipped cur. And 
when we told Sir Thomas, it was like to break his heart, 
for he was a kindly man, and had affection for Bargany. 

And Nell, when she heard it, went out and stopped the 
boys that played at ball and shouted in the tennis-court. 
Also, to keep them sober, she set them to learn their re- 
ligion—of which, in common with all in that country-side, 
save perhaps my master, they had great need. 

But strange to tell, after the grief was a little by-past 
among us, there befell the quietest and most gracious time 
that ever was in the house of Culzean. It was like the 
coming of joy after the rain—the warm rain of summer 
which had thawed our winter-frozen hearts. . 

Yet the things that happened during these months were 
many. First of all there was the marrying of my cruel 
Kate to Robert Harburgh, who had at last gotten leave to 
settle from the Earl, and the down-sitting to settle on. So 
the day came that I had Jovked for to be so bitter to me, 
and lo! it was not bitter at all. For I stood beside Nell 


. Kennedy in white, who was best maid, and it was a sight - 


comely. Then it-was that for the first time I thouglit her 


e face with mighty love in. 
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more beautiful than her sister Marjorie, of which I have 
often thought since. ; 

When all was over, and Nell and I had done,racing and 
throwing of old shoes after them as they rode aAWiy to- 
gether to their well-furnished house of Chitterlintie, it 
chanced that she and I walked home together. We were 
silent a long way. ; 

Then said I, Nell, do you remember low it was our 
Jaily use to quarrel?” 

“And it may be again,” she said, tossing her head. ‘I 
wonder where the rope is, and the tow steps that used to 
dangle from the White Tower?” she asked, after a moment. 

They are c’en there yet,” [ said, “if it be that vou 
would go and see your lad. But be more timely, | pray 
you, in your home-coming, for you have how no excuse 
in the way of sisters—” 

Then L remembered, and was shamed. But Nell seemed 
to be thinking of something clse. 

_ “Nor have you any excuse for going down by to Sandy 
the Grieve’s,” said she, giving me tit for tat. 

‘* Nell,” said I, ‘“‘ we are very good friends, are we not?” 

‘“* Ay,” said she, dryly; ** brawly do [ ken the reason of 
that.” 

“And what may the reason be?” I asked of her. 

“Just that I am all that is left,” she said, so quick] 
that I declare the saying took the wind from me, like a sud- 
den blow Where one’s breath abides. Ner do I yet know 
the answer to that, for on the surface of the thing there 
was some reason in what she said. 

‘Oh, Tam not proud,” she went on,‘ and you and I are 
good friends and good’ company. Iam e’en content to be 
au Do-no-beiter!” 

‘* Nell,” said I, going near to her and taking her hand— 
“* Nell, you and I are to be more than that.” 

And she drew her hand away with a jerk. 

“Try a new way,” she said; *‘ 1 am not taking Mictress 
Katerine Allison's cast-off sweet speeches!” 

So that base little wretch Kate Allison had been telling 
of tales! | 

At this I saw no better way-out of the bog than to with- 
draw myself from her, and walk in silent dignity, which, 
upon occasion, I have at my command. 
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religion than that it was the rag of faction? And this, too, 
with ministers in mostly every parish, with preachings 
and communings, und all the outer husk of gouliness. 

_ But during this spring-time Sir Thomas showed me quite 
other of it. But yet lm not in to all his argument 
about the Kingdom of Peace. I answered that I was his 
soldier and servant, and that time and again it had been 
so ordered by Providence that fight I must for the life and 
honor of my master, ind cke mine own, that being the 
sphere of life in which my lot had been cast. — 

deny it not,’’ said Sir Thomus; *‘ defence and the 
appeal to arms are lawful. But have lived many days, 
and I think shall live not many more. Yet never have I 
secn the lasting success of them that make the appeal to 


-_ 


sail I, for I determined to show that there were folk in 
Carrick that could be gallant as well as Galloway Agnews, 

‘** Hoot, Culzean,” cried the Lady Agnew, ‘hoo hae ye 
brought up your squire, that he cannot see a well-looking 
woman but he on the instant maun begin to court her?” 

**What,” said my master, regardless loon —and 
that before her husbund’s face, too!” 

“That, at least, is not a Galloway fault, at ony gate,” 
said the Sheriff, smiling, ‘* for Galloway’ ever behaves it- 
self before folk, and courts only behind backs and by the 
licht of the moon.” 

* Ye talk havers, Andrew,” said his wife ; ‘‘ never did I 
meet you behind backs all the days of our courting.” 

‘* Na,” said the Sheriff, ‘* but your father, honest man, 


“SHE TOOK THE WOUNDED HEAD IN HER ARMS, CROUCHING BESIDE HIM IN THE TRAMPLED SNOW.” 


‘**No, Launce,” she said, standing up with her hands 
behind her and her mouth pouted, ‘‘ you are a good lad 
enough, but simple. I knew that I would send you into 
the sulks. That was the reason I said it. If you take me 
for a sweet confection that melts in the mouth, you mis- 
take me sorely!” 

But I made no answer, not having any to make, indeed, 
and so marched off by myself. Yet for all her ill-treat- 
ment and scorning I did not grieve any more for that 
minx Kate. For the pretty traitress had told Nell those 
things I had said to her. Il never imagined that girls told 
sich speeches and love-makings the one to the other. I 


had always believed that a lass kept her own secrets, and, 


only told other people's. It was most trae what Nell had 
castup. tome. I was but a simple lad. 


Now I must tell during this time of Sir Thomas Ken- 


nedy. Heseemed another man. He had ever, indeed, been 
kindly and generous, forgiving and unsuspicious. But 
during these spring months of the vear after Bargany’s 
death he seemed to ripen like a winter apple when it is 
laid by, till there was no sourness in him anywhere. 

Oftentimes he would come and cause me to read to him 
ont of the gospels. Aforetime it had been from the Old 
Testament, which [ had ever thought the more interesting, 
ill Sir Thomas that spring showed me other of it, making 
mé read from the Iloly Gospels. 

Indeed, to talk with him and watch his life was better 
than any sermon. I declare that before I understood his 
life and thought, I knew not that religion was aught more 
than the color of a faction—a thing to fight about, like the 


blood fends of Cassillis and Bargany, concerning the . 


wrong and right of which not one in a thousand knows 
anything, and still fewer care. 

Yet for all his increasing gentleness there was naught 
unmanly about my master, but ever the bearing and speech 
of a courteous knight. He had a great love for noble and 


sweet music, and often diverted himself upon, the viol, « 


upon which he played most masterly. The scurril jest he 


~ would reprove, but his heart still inclined to wit and mirth, 


and his countenance was cheerful. 

Specially this was so when he and I, with Nell and lit- 
tle David, rode to Galloway, where we were to abide a 
long season with Sheriff Agnew. for Margaret Kennedy 
was marricd to the young Laird, the Sheriff's son, and 
abode at the Castle of Lochnaw; for in these days the air 
of Galloway, brisk vet kindly, suited him better than the 
winds which are ever blowing about Culzean. And what 
was more to him than all, Galloway was not torn by feuds 
as Carrick and Kyie, and a man held his life not ever in 
the palm of his hand, as a drawer does an unsteady cup 
which at any moment may be spilled. Yet was there not 
a infinite sadness in this, that in this realm of men that 
are called Christians, I, Launcelot Kennedy, should have 
come to the years of manhood with no better opinion of 


the sword. Truly does Holy Writ say that they that flee 
to the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

And as we paced together he read to me much from his 
little Bible, and bemoaned his sins and evil life, especially 
that he had been overtaken in the house of Sir Thomas 
Nisbett on the New-Year night of the attack. I wished 
that I dare tell him that I had arranged the matter with 
his host for the saving of his life. But I judged that re- 
pentance is no bad thing for young or old. So I e’en let 
him repent his fill and bemoan as he would. 

Few places more heartsome have I seen than the Tower 
of Lochnaw. First, it was near to an inland loch, where 
ducks squatiered and splashed, instead of being like Cul- 
zean, set amid the thrash of winds and the brattle of the 
sea. Then the Sheriff and his children were well agreed 
and friendly with their neighbors. So that it was a prov- 
erb that the wolves and the lambs lay down togetlier in 
that country-side, for if you stirred an Agnew, you had 
all the wolves of Galloway on your back! But in truth 
the Agnews were strange ‘‘lambs,” though their name 
bears that signification. 

‘We are called Agnews because we have so ofien been 
fleeced,” said the Sheriff once in his pleasantry. 

But I told him that was bad sense, though good wit, 
because in the hills we shore not the lambs till they had 
grown to be sheep. 


‘* Ay, well,” said the Sheriff, twinkling with his eyes, . 


‘shear Patrick there, for he is now sheep muckle, and 
has been so silly as to mix himself with the unruly folk 
of Carrick.” 

I had great pleasure in the house of Lochnaw. It isa 
fair place, with walls, mouts, and drawbridges all about— 
very proper for defence so that there be no artillery set 
against it. But to my thinking the mounds might now 
very well be levelled and turned into walks and terraces, 
as has been done at Culzean. 

I sat down with the family at table, and was in all re- 
spects as one of them. For the Sheriff said, ‘‘ Ye are not 
to be strange with us, for my wife comes from within 
sight of Kirrieoch Hill, and likes the tongue of the muir- 
land boridler folk.” 

Ay,” said my. Lady Agnew, for I will not call her the 
old lady, seeing that she had kept the heart within her 
young—‘‘ay, and I have not seen any folk to better them 
on these fat profitable Rhynns.” 

That.” said the Sheriff, ‘‘ was what I thought when | 
went to the Minnock side for a wife.” 

And very gallantly he lifted his wife’s hand to his lips, 
like the noble and courtly gentleman he was. And to this 
day the Agnews have ever been proud of their wives. 

**Hearken to these young folk,” said Lady Agnew, as 
the noise and tumult of much laughter and daffing came 
up tous. ‘‘Hurk to them. Is it not good to be young?” 

* And therefore it is good to be my Lads of Lochnaw!” 
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was sair troubled wi’ deafness, and your mother was blind, 
and lame o’ a leg forbye.” 

“ Haud your tongue, guidman. Hae some mense afore 
the young man, for he looks,a sober chiel and _ blate. 
What should he hae to do with lasses? At his years!” 

Here Nell Kennedy broke out in peal on peal of laughter, 
and when they asked her the reason, declared: 

“It was but Launcelot’s face winen my lady praises him 
for being blate. He looks as innocent as our gray cat 
Grimalkin when she has eaten all the fish for supper.” 

I wish that I could dwell on these sweet peaceful days 
in Galloway, but the spring went on apace, and Sir Thomas 


, was summoned back to Culzean. His nephew, the Earl, 


urgently needed his advice, and wiote to him to say so. 

‘*The Earl makes you many compliments,” said the 
Lady of Lochnaw. 

‘Ay, ay,” said Culzean, “ Earl John was aye a great 
spender with his tongue, even as was the daddy of him.” 

we were bound to ride away from this kindly and 
merry house of Lochnaw, and much do I desire to return 
thither. Never once did we speak of wars and stratagems 
while we remained under that roof, but all of friendship 
and lusty daffing and leasome love. 

But when we mounted I bade farewell to all with a 
wae heart. I envied the Sheriff greatly, for he had a wife 
Whom he loved in age as in youth, and yet whom he 
knew wherein to be the masier of—a thing which makes 
home happier than all-besides. 1 thought within me that 
Patrick, his son, had set himself a harder field to plough 
in his Margaret. Yea, already methought he had Jet the 
reins slip from his hand, which, after all, is no strange 
thing, considering that she was own sister to Marjorie and 
Nell Kennedy, of whose stiff necks I had experience. 

Ere we went the Sheriff said a word that amused us all. 

**When I came to be Sheriff,” he said, ‘‘I found my 
father at the horn, outlaw and rebel, for refusing to pay 
tiends to cover the back o’ a bishop's lady wi’ silks and 
satins. And when I die it looks like that I shall see my 
son at the horn for cleading his wife according to the de- 
gree of a queen.” 

For young Patrick Agnew liked better than all to be 
gadding about after the merchants of France and the Low 
Countries, who knew his weakness so well that they would 
come from far to sell him stuff for the decking of his lady, 
who, when all was snid and done, was nothing to com- 
pare to Nell, or even to Marjorie, her younger sisters. 

So we departed almost heart-broken to leave the swe: t 
place of Lochnaw. And the Sheriff rode with us to the 
villaze of Stranraer, a long clarty street, with pigs anid 
bairns running about it, set on the shore of a fine loch. 
Here Sir Andrew and his retinue bade us farewell, and 
so turned and rode away back to the homely steading of 
Lochnaw. | 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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" Abyssinians, thd to such an extent that 
CZAR AND NEGUS. ‘am writers have considered them as 
Tue high honor recently conferred by the Czar of Rus- belonging to the same orthodox faith. 
sia upon Menelek, the Negus or Emperor of Abyssinia, has It is true that the Abyssinians are not 
caused great sensation in thé diplomatic circles and in the Roman Catholics, but hold the creed 
press of Europe. It was cabled at first that Baron Meyen- of the ancient Church of Alexandria, 
dorff, one of the ofticials of the Russian embassy at Rome; | which has been adopted in its general 
had been chosen to procced to Abyssinia and carry té — lines by the Muscovite Orthodox. But 
Menelek the grand cordon of the Order of Sainte Anne, they differ on many points from the 
one of the highest ‘*decorations” in the Muscovite Em- latter; they have not the same liturgy; 
pire. But the report bas beeu denied later, and most and the Abyssinians, whose Emperor 
plausibly; for it would have looked rather ’larsh to in- pretends to descend from Menelek, the 
trust a Russian functionary who has resided among the — son of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
Italians and entertained sociable relations with them with have preserved many Jewish rites.and 
the duty of taking a Russian testimony of admiration to customs, as, for instance, circumcision, 
the revent vietor of the Italian army in Africa. Muséo- and the manner of killing animals for 
vite diplomacy, so renowned for its acute ability and dis- table use. 
tinguished manner generally, could hardly have made Without being bound together by 
such an improper mistake. formal treaties of alliance, Abyssinia 
Still, the fact remains that the Czar was anxious to give and Russia have constantly entertained 
the Abyssinians one more proof of Russian sympathy pretty frequent relations. A few years 
toward them; and it is not surprising thatarumorshould ago an expedition composed of many 
have been spread in Europe to the effect that Menelek Russian emigrants, led by the famous 
lias asked Nicholas I]. to act as an arbitrator and tobring Atchinoff, attempted to colonize a dis- 
peace between Italy and Abyssinia. “That would be a __ trict of the Har: It may be remem- 
most welcome result of the sending by\the Czar of the _bered that te French who garrisoned 
grand cordon to the Negus. At all events, Russia doe settlement of Obock fired upon their 


“not and cannot expect any practical or territorial advan- Russian friends,whom they thought at 


tages from her friendly relations with Abyssinia. She first were filibusters bound to capture 
does not need or covet any portion or seaport of that the little seaport. Atchinoff did not 
country, but she has seized upon the opportunity to re- succeed with his scheme of. coloniza- 
mind Italy and England that Menelek might not be with- tion, and soon returned to Russia. La- 
out some ally and support in case those two countries, ter on Colonel Leontieff took to Abys- 
which are his enemies as well as they’are of Russia and _ sinia a kind of half-military and half-re- 
France, would attempt to subjugate Ethiopia. Moreover, _ligious mission,but he was disapproved 
the Czar is anxious to maintain Muscovite prestige and by the Czar, who received, however, 
moral influence among the Abyssinians, who have some’ with great honors an Abyssinian depu- 
religious and political affinity with the population of the tation sent by Menelek to congratulate 
great northern European empire. him upon his accession to the Mus- 

The African Negus is called by his people ‘‘the Just covite throne. Nicholas II., though a 
Father,” Aba- Dania, somewhat like the Czar is called friend of the Negus and his people, 
‘Little Father” by his subjects. This Abyssinian Ab- did not interfere in their quarrels with 
bouma, or Grand Patriarcl,”holds a political and reli- Italy, and it is without his consent 
gious position similar to that of the President of the that a score of Russian officers have 
Muscovite Grand Synod. As shown in the recent book entered the service of Abyssinia, af- 


of Professor Bolorow. A Few Pages about the Ecclesias- ter having left that of the Czar. A recent cable de- 
ticul LHistory of Ethiopia, there are many points of resem-  spatch shows that the government of Italy itself seems 
blance between the religion of the Russians and that of the *to understand exactly the meaning of the latest testi- 
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WILLIAM W. STORY'S LAST SCULPTURE. 
The Monument to the Memory of his Wife. 


monial of friendship sent from St. Petersburg to Mene- 
lek.. Of course the new Italian cabinet of the Marquis 
di Rudini would much prefer that the Negus should 
be isolated and without the moral support of France and 
Russia during the peace negotiations still going on, and 
which he will surely break off if Premier Rudini insists 
upon the retention of the province of Tigre by Italy. 
The immediate result of the honor conferred by the Czar 
upon Menelek must have been to strengthen the latter's 
determination not to cede any part of his territory to the 
enemies he has just vanquished. He has always declared 
that he was not opposed to Italy continuing in the posses- 
sion of the Erythrean colony, which she founded in 1885, 
and which extends from Massowah, on the Red Sea, to the 
foot of the Abyssinian table-land, of which the Tigré forms 
the first ascending steps. Peace between Italy and Abys- 
sinia would be easily concluded upon those bases; and 
rumor has even been current lately that the Marquis di 
Rudini was incorrectly reported as having declared in his 
speech at the reopening of the Chamber of Deputies that 
he would insist upon the cession of the Tigré province to 
Italy, and the acceptance by Abyssinia of the Italian pro- 
tectorate. 

The Consulta, or Foreign Office, at Rome has readily 
unflerstood that the latest present of the Czar to Menelek 
could not constitute a serious grievance of Italy against 
Russia, and it has graciously authorized the members of 
the Russian Ambulance Corps, formed in Russia with 
voluntary contributions, to pass through Massowah on their 
way to the Abyssinian camp. It is stated by the latest 
despatches that Menelek intends to proceed to St. Peters- 
burg after the conclusion of the war, to salute the Czar, 
and thank him for the moral support Russia has ever 
given to Abyssinia. FELIX AUCAIGNE. 


THE LAST WORK OF STORY. 


In the Protestant Burial- ground in Rome, near the 
Porta di 8. Paolo, close to the pyramid of Caius Cestius, 
is the monument of Shelley, with the well-known inscrip- 
tion. It stands in the upper part of the ground, under the 
Aurelian wall. 1 find in the margin of a guide-book this 
pencilled note, dated March 1, 1869: ‘* Rose-trees, box, 
white and blue violets, bird singing as if he belonged 
there.” It is one of the most peaceful and poetic spots in 
the whole world. Poets and artists like to go there, to 
muse upon the pensiveness of life and the decent repose 
of death, perhaps with some longing to rest there when 
the show of life is over. 

Next to the tomb of Shelley now stands the monument 
to the memory of the wife of William W. Story. It was 
the sculptur’s last work, finished in marble a little over a 
year ago, and only a few mouths before his own depart- 
ure, which was in October last. The work was begun 
in the spring and finished in the summer after her death, 
at the suggestion of his family and friends, who saw in 
it the only means of rescuing him from the despair of his 
grief. It was not simply a labor of love: it was inspired 
by the beloved companion who had always been the in- 
spiration of his art, and carried out with an enthusiasm 
and depth of feeling which accompany a work of genius. 
When it was finished his work was indeed done, and he 
departed, and now rests beside bis wife, under the same 
monument, which is a mark of his loving devotion and of 
his highest art. 

In the opinion of Story’s contemporary critics, this work 
is in some respects the best he has ever done. It is at 
once spontaneous and full of feeling. The view of it pre- 
sented in the photograph here reproduced is a front view, 
and fails to give the pathos of the figure, which expresses 
in every line the abandonment of grief. Few other mar- 
bles in the world are so flexibly expressive, so full of a 
noble and tender sentiment. It was wrought out of grief, 
but not out of despair. I have not seen the monument in 
its place, and I am unable to say what, in its surround- 
ings, will be the artistic verdict on it, but it certainly must 
add a new element of pathos and tenderness to this swect 
resting-place of sojourners who have died in gg ry 
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In his lectnre at New Haven, the other day, on Lin- 
coin and his Cabinet, Mr. Dana said of Lincoln: *‘ He was 
the most calm, equable, uncomplaining, and, to my mind, 
one of the happiest men I have ever known.” There is 
much novelty in this suggestion that in the thick of the 
war, in Washington, Lincoln was happy. His biographers 
have pictured him as sagacious, patient, long-suffering, 
much enduring, gentle, kind, sympathetic, and humorous. 
We are perfectly familiar with all the qualities in him 
which these several adjectives denote. Great stress has 
been laid on his melancholy; his sad eyes have been pic- 
tured to us, and he has been shown again and oftentimes 
as bearing sorrowfully but steadfastly up under his im- 
mense anxieties and responsibilities. But Mr. Dana, who 
knew him when his cares were most weighty, describes 
him as one of the happiest of men. Who remembers to 
have heard any one say that of him before? It must be 
that Mr. Dana is right. Lincoln ought to have been 
happy. He had the elements of happiness in him. He 
had love, he had strength, he had faith, he had humor, 
and he must have had the consciousness of being equal to 
his task. An unfeeling man can hardly be happy. A 
man who is not up to his job and Knows it can’t be hap- 
py. Aman who is self-conceited, over-sensitive, irritable, 
or who is tormented by hatred, malice, jealousy, or vain 
misgivings, cannot be happy in any high degree. But 
there was nothing in Lincoln himself to make him unhap- 
py. He had worries, perplexities, and cares, and thestress 
of circumstances must often have been oppressive to him, 
but the attrition of those forces all outside of. himself he 
could stand. He was a profoundly disciplined man, a 
Washington was before him. He had struggled through 
hardships and seasons of depression in early life, and had 
not only got the better of them, but had got good out of 
them. He had learned the lessons of life so thoroughly 
that he seemed to have come to be in harmony with the 
great motives and impulses that rule the universe, and 
certainly he knew how to accomplish the greatest:results 
with the least possible friction. Lincoln has been written 
of so much as a martyr that it is really useful to have 
some one of authority talk of him as a happy man. 
Martyrs have usually claimed to have their share of the 
fun, albeit they bad it in a way that was something out 
of the common. It is a poor destiny to be a martyr if ene 
can’t be happy in the accomplishmens of it 


Secretary Morton has spent a week on Mr. George Van- 
derbilt’s farm in North Carolina, and the newspapers have 
reported him as saying, on his return, that there is not the 
like of it in the world, either as a residence or as a school 
of agriculture. His enthusiasm for the work Mr. Vander- 
bilt is doing is boundless, yet coherent. ‘* 1 consider it,” 
he says, ‘* just as important to the agricultural interests 
of this country as the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. He employs more men than I have under my 
charge, and I think he is spending more money every year 
than Congress appropriates for this. department.” In 
Biltmore the Secretary discovered object-lessons of high 
value in art, architecture, agriculture, forestry, road-mak- 
ing, viticulture, dairying, chicken-raising, landscape-gar- 
dening, and lots of other things. He says Mr. Vanderbilt's 
neighbors talk of his inordinate and selfish extravagance, 
but that that is because they don’t grasp either his idea 
or his purpose. 

It is fateful tothe spirit to'read all these laudations of 
a verygich man who has bent himself to make his millions 
do a novel work that is worth doing. It takes imagina- 
tion and persistent purpose to do unusual things that are 
worth while, and most very rich men seem to have re- 
markably little imagination, and even if they employ their 
money Conscientiously, as a great many of them do, they 
usually follow’a beaten path. But Mr. George Vander- 
bilt certainly has imagination, and apparently has such an 
outfit of intelligence and persistence as is,proper to go 
with it. The creation of Biltmore must have been a vast 
amusement to him, yet it seems pretty evident that he 
meant it to be far more than his plaything. It is interest- 
ing, profoundly interesting. and it really seems to promise 
to be worth enough to civilization to justify its cost. 


In a notice in Harppr’s MAGAzIne for March of Mr. 
Davis's record of the experiences of Three Gringos in 
Venezuela and Central America, Mr. Hutton observes that 
“the derivation of the word Gringo is not very clear to 
the etymologisis.” Light of a curious quality has since 
been thrown upon it by a correspondent who writes from 
Little Rock to tell of a plausible explanation of it of which 
he has read. This explanation alleges that at the time of 
the Mexican war Tom Moore's song. ‘‘Green Grow the 
Rushes O,” had just come into public favor, and was sung 
interminably by the American soldiers in camp, barracks, 
and street. The Mexicans, hearing the ‘* Green grow ” in 
the refrain repeated so often, finally caught that much of 
it, which, with a fairly close imitation, they pronounced 
‘Grin go,” and applying the words of the song, as they 
understwod them, to the singers who sang them, came to 
designate the hitter as *‘ Grin gos,” and finally to call all 
Americans by that name. Spreading through Spanish- 
American countries, the hime has now become as universal 
as that of ‘‘Greaser,” which the American applics to the 
Mexican. 

This is an explanation which at least has the merit of 
explaining. If the name did not originate as Mr. Hemp- 
stead suggests, so much the worse for the name. It 
could not have a more interesting derivation. The year 
~. 1845, in which the Mexican war broke out, was the last 
\year of Moore's intellectual life. In that year his last 

whild died, and after that his mind became affected, though 
he still survived for four years longer. . 

Lieutenant Wise, of the navy, a man of cultivation, and 
a son-in-law of Edward Everett, gave the title Los Gringos 
to a narrative of his journeyings in Mexicoand California, 
which was published in New York (by Baker & Scribner) 
in 1849, so the word in its present meaning was in use be- 
fore that time. Lieutenant Wise said it had a derisive 
significance, corresponding pretty closely with the word 
‘‘Mohawk” as used in the days of Queen Anne. The 
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derisive significance seems still to stick to it. Mr. Hutton 
says ‘‘it isemployed among Spanish-Americans as a term 
of contempt towards Anglo-Americans and Englishmen.” 


Word comes from London that Lady Henry Somerset’s 
suit against Mr. Astor’s Pall Mali Gazette has been settled 
out of court. The Gazette said that Lady Henry was 
enough to drive any one mad. It will retract and apolo- 
gize, and have its apology printed in twenty other news- 
papers. The person responsible for the indiscretion of 
scofting at Lady Henry was doubtless Mr. Cust, who is no 
longer editor of the Gazette. Mr. Astor did wisely to back 
down. There is nothing to be gained by making pert re- 
marks about Lady Henry Somerset or Miss Frances Wil- 
iard. They are both tempting marks for impenitent para- 
graphers, but they are self-respecting peoplo, who care 
what is said about them, and are strongly averse to putting 
up with personal disparagement from any one. 


Some one complains to the Hvening Post of the embar- 
rassing fix our warlike representative rulers at Washing- 
ton are in because of the difficulty of a any one who 
is belligerent enough for their purposes. » is distressed 
en their account at the ‘‘ cowardly conduct of Spain in 
being willing to apologize for the roughness of a mob at 
Barcelona,” and at the growing feeling in England in 
favor of arbitration. He suggests the appointment of 
Senators Frye, Lodge, and Morgan as a commission to 
hunt up some one who is willing to fight. 

That might answer, but it is suspected that on such a 
quest our bellicose brethren would have experience anal- 
ogous to that of that professional treasure-finder (colored ) 
of Brooklyn, who had a lot of men digging for pirate 
gold the other day in his back yard. When the sides 
of the hole threatened to cave in, the police stopped the 
work. finder” lamented: ‘‘ We should have got 
it,” he said, *‘if the police had Jeft us alone, I struck the 
stone that covered it twice. ‘Treasure like that is always 
covered with a large flat stone. But each time I got to 
the stone some one spoke, and that sent the treasure fur- 
ther into the ground.” So far it has happened that way 
with Lodge and Frye and Morgan. Twice they have hit 
the large flat stone that happily always covers their kind 
of treasure, and each time some one has spoken. If they 
could only get where no one but themselves could talk, 
and where there were no police to interfere, there is no 
telling what might not happen. 


What is known as the standard-silver law, passed last 
year by the Legislature of New York, is intended to hin- 
der manufacturers from a “sterling” on silver 
which is not of sterling quality. It provides for convic- 
tion and punishment if goods are made and sold that are 
stamped ‘‘ sterling ’’ when they do not contain ,%*), parts 
of pure silver. Senator Siebert,of Buffalo, has introduced 
in the State Senate an amendment to this law which pro- 
vides for conviction only when it is proved that the seller 
had actual knowledge that the goods marked “ sterling,” 
and sold as such, were not of thatquality. The intention 
of the law was to protect the buyers and make every pur- 
chaser reasonably sure that when he buys silver stamped 
‘sterling’ in New York State he is buying silver 35; 
pure. If the Siebert amendment should be passed the 
buyer's protection would be gone. If his purchase turned 
out not to correspond with its stamp, he never could 
prove that the seller knew it was base metal. Caveat 
emptor is a wise rule of law, but when the purchaser of 
silver has looked at the stamp on the metal he has taken 
his precaution, and is entitled to get honest goods for his 
money. Ostensibly Mr. Siebert’s amendment is for the 
relief of honest merchants who are deceived by dishonest 
manufacturers. Practically it seems to be for the benefit 
of dishonest or careless merchants and of dishonest manu- 
facturers. It makes the sterling silver law of no avail; 
and the law, as it stands, seems too good a measure to 
meddle with. 


Ex-Governor B. F. Flanders, of Louisiana, who died at 
his farm near New Orleans on March 13th, had lively and 
extra-hazardous experiences in the early days of the war. 
He was a New Hampshire man, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
and went to New Orleans in 1842. He prospered there, 
became Superintendent of Schools,and when the war broke 
out was treasurer of a railroad. The New England in 
him made him a strong Union man, and he naturally be- 
came obnoxious to some of his neighbors. He interested 
himself in Northern prisoners, until a vigilance committee 
proposed to hang him in the hall of his house, but com- 
promised by allowing him twenty-four hours to leave 
town. Through the efforts of his wife and daughter he 
got a Confederate colonel to see him to the Federal lines, 
and so escaped a coat of tar and feathers which an atten- 
tive mob of soldiers had ready for him. He went to 
Washington. When New Orleans was captured he went 
back there to his family, and was appointed treasurer of 
the city. Later he was elected to Congress, but quickly 
resigned to become special Treasury agent for Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. In 1866 General Sheridan made 
him Military Governor of Louisiana. After that he served 
two terms as Mayor of New Orleans, and in 1874 was ap- 
pointed Assistant Treasurer of the United States, but re- 
signed after twelve years’ service because he objected to 
paying political assessments. He lived to be eighty years 
old, and finally became blind. 


The recent efforts of the Legislature of Kentucky to 
elect a Senitor have been unusually picturesque and 
enlivening. The dispute between the legislators as to 
whether Senator Blackburn or Mr. Boyle was the fitter 
man for the office-got so hot that the Governor thought it 
prudent to fill Frankfort comfortably full of militia. He 
had out three companies—one from Frankfort, one from 
Lexington, and the famous Fighting Legion from Louis- 
ville. Instead of being gratified at Governor Bradley’s 
estimate of their prowess, the legislators grumbled at the 
troops, affected to believe they were not needed, and final- 
ly adjourned and went home without choosing any Sena- 
tor, and without attending to other important business. A 
good many of them said there was no excuse for the Gov- 
ernor’s action, but of course, being Kentuckians, they are 
open to the imputation of being cross because there was 
no fight. It illustrates the eternal fitness of things that a 
Kentuckian should always .be Governor of the State in 
which the Kentucky Legislature sits. 

E. S. MARTIN. 
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A 
LONDON. 

Tne London world is moved at this moment not b 
matters social, literary, or scientific, but by politics of 
absorbing interest. And, what has not been the case for 
many yeurs, the politics of daily talk and thought are not 
home affairs, but exclusively foreign and colonial. 

The Italian djsasters in Abyssinia have cast a weight of 
depression over the whole European world, strongly felt 
here. It is realized, though not clearly by all, that be- 
sides the misfortune thus brought upon Italy, the defeat 
concerns European civilization, and directly affects, or in- 
tensifies, the disastrous crisis which is threatening the 
foreign relations of all European states. I have, by-the- 
way, heard to-day, on excellent authority, that Crispi is 
not personally the prime mover in the Abyssinian policy, 
but that the campaign has been insisted upon and pushed 
forward by King Humbert himself, who must thus fee! 
himself mainly responsible for present and future events. 

One of the most disheartening features in the present 
state of foreign politics is its coufusion, the absence of 
clear aims and ends—its rudderlessuess. It is like a dip- 
lomatic night attack, in which at any moment friends 
might fire at one another and enemies fraternize in the 
strife. The triple alliance has been shaken to its very 
foundations; the Franco-Russian entente is less complete 
than it was even some months ago; Germany seems to turn 
eastward towards Russia, France westward towards Eng- 
land; Austria is not clear as regards her relations either 
with Germany or with England; Italy is hopelessly at sea 
in all her affairs; the Venezuelan and the Cuban imbroglios 
have disturbed the friendly relations of the United States 
with Great Britain and with Spain. What is the outcome, 
and what will it all tend to? One outcome isclear: the one 

wer that has gained by all troubles and disasters is 

ussia. ‘The Great Bear goes plodding on towards his 
goal; his aims are clear, for they are not encumbered by 
the considerations of complex and highly organized civil- 
ization; his nervous system is not developed, and does not 
cull for care—there is only the stomach to satisfy. 

I heard a prominent personality here congratulate the 
Russian ambassador (Baron de Stat!) on the recent diplo- 
matic successes of Russia. When asked how he could do 
this, he answered: ‘‘ Alas, it is too true! It was another 
form of expressing my grief at the defeat which the di- 
plomacy of civilized nations has sustained.” . 8. 


CHICAGO. 


PERHAPS the most acre top| incident of Sir Henry 
Irving's recent engagement in Chicago was the produc- 
tion, for the first time upon any stage, of the one -act 
Godefrot and Yolande, written by Mr. Laurence Irving— 
‘*my youngest boy,” as the fond father said in the cur- 
tain-speech wherein he begged the indulgence of the 
audience for the new play. It proved to be the old story 
from the Grandes Chroniques de France, retold in Mr. 
Swinburne’s poem, ‘‘ The Leper,” and now dramatized in 
a way, on the whole, strikingly effective. The author has 
been influenced a good deal by Maeterlincks and makes 
much use of the trick of repetition employed by the Bel- 
— dramatist to enforce a suggested horror. The pro- 

uction occasioned a spasm of virtuous indignation in 
some of our dramatic critics, who were loud in their de- 
nunciations. But so careful and serious a piece of work 
is not so easily to be disposed of. The subject matter is 
horrible, doubtless, but the story belongs, in a sense, to 
literature, and its pity and pathos have kept it alive for 
four centuries. Moreover, Mr. Irving has done what could 
be done to spiritualize the story, and to make it morally 
impressive. It proved a great success with the audience, 
who applauded so persistently that Miss Terry (who acted 
Yolande) was forced to make a little speech of her own, 
which, with the two made by Sir Henry, and the triple 
bill of the performance, made the evenings one of consid- 
erably varied entertainment. 


The judgment obtained a year ago by Miss Harriet Mon- 
roe against the New York World for publishing an unau- 
thorized and garbled version of her ‘‘ Columbian Ode” 
was at once appealed from by the newspaper which had 
carried its “ enterprise” to so illegitimate a length. The 
judgment has just been affirmed by the court of final juris- 
diction, which is a triumph of righteousness, and a vindi- 
cation of the principle of exemplary damages. The act 
which has thus brought its own retribution was an offence 
of an unusually flagrant sort. Ascopy of the poem was 
first obtained by underhanded means, and then published 
in the face of the author's protest, she having been in- 
formed by a representative of the World that it intended 
so to act, and would risk the consequences. The effect of 
the judgment now rendered cannot be other than salutary, 
showing as it does that journalistic ‘‘ enterprise” some- 
times does not pay as well as journalistic honesty. 


While the East is engaged in talking about matters of 
public import, the West brooks not delay, but proceeds to 
uct. Mr. Howells, for example, discourses feelingly in 
the pages of this WEEKLY upon the evils of the theatre 
hat, and there the matter rests. But Ohio, in the person 
of one of her law-makers, has introduced a bill into the 
Legislature making the wearing of a theatre hat of ob- 
structive dimensions a criminal offence, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. From Ohio, also, comes word that the 
people are, weary of Congressional delay in taking the 
part of outraged Cuba against the tyrannical oppressor, 
and have declared a boyco!t upon the Spanish onion. This 
bold step was taken at Youngstown, the occasion being 
a banquet of clergymen, one and all of whom refused to 
partake of the odious vegetable, preferring to shed their 
tears for Cuba rather than for Spain. Such is the stern 
temper of the great Mississippi Valley in these stirring 
times. W. M. P. 

BOSTON. 


A WESTERN man has invented a thing which he is 
pleased to call a ‘‘saluting device.” The fortunate wearer 
of this new invention can, by merely pressing a button, be 
sure that his hat will be raised six inches from his head, 
twisted from side to side, and restored to the head again. 

The advantage of this device as a labor-saving machine 
to the ‘popular young society man” celebrated in the so- 
cial paragraphs of the newspapers is at once apparent. 
But it may be that his lady friends will not receive these 
mechanical salutes with the same gratitude with which 


they welcomed his hand-made bows. Sev- 
eral debating clubs composed of the fair sex 
have debated the following question, and 
have always unanimously voted the affirma- 
tive: 

‘Resolved, That a young lady is justified 
in breaking an engagement of mafriage upon 
receiving from her fiancé a dictated type- 
written love-letter.” 

From these unanimous votes we may gath- 
er the effect which the use of the ‘* saluting 
device ” will have even in our age of lack of 
chivalry. 


The revival of the Olympic games in Ath- 
ens has roused the spirit of Athens t 
ern, situated on the banks of the 


d Mod- 
and a team of athletes is to be sent by the 


Boston Athletic Association to contend for 
the palms of victory. The games are to be 
managed in technical details by a committee 
from the British Athletic Association, under 
the auspices of the national government of 
Greece. The modern Greek does not keep 
himself in the hard training for which his 
ancestors were celebrated, so that the outer 
barbarians from Ultima Thule will probably 
stund some show of getting a Jaurel or two. 


An exhibition of portraits has been very 
successfully carried on during the last two 
weeks at Copley Hall. Four generations 
of Bostonians look down upon the visitors, 
Warren and Franklin literally at the head of 
them, for these two worthies, oddly enough, 
are ‘‘*skied.” “There are some foreign ladies 
und gentlemen in the gathering upon the 
walls, and there are Holbeins and Vandycks, 
but the greatest interest in the exhibition is 
found by a Bostonian, at least; in tracin 
the likenesses of his friends in his Sewhiael 
ancestors in the portraits. The changes in 
costume make the last century a distant 
epoch, but when we look at the faces or read 
the letters of these quaintly clad forefatiiers 
we see that there is very little 4ifference be- 
tween them and us. 


All the railroads comingAnto the southern 
part of Boston will before long be brought 
into a great union station on Summer Street. 
The beautiful Providence station on Park 
Square will then be abandoned. Mayor 
Quincy and the railroad officials are working 
together to bring about this great improve- 
ment, and the Legislature has been asked to 
authorize the project. 


The Governors of Massachusetts are more 
called: upon than are any other officials in 
this country to attend public balls, banquets, 
and cattle fairs. The sudden break-down 
of Governor Greenhalge is by many attrib- 
uted to the many calls,to social affairs which 
he heeded. In a recent newspaper discus- 
sion upon the subject it was claimed by some 
that it was the combination of the ‘‘ ban- 
quet”’ and the required after-dinner speech 
which was destructive to vitality. Others 
suggested that if the victim of wholesale 
hospitality selected from the endless variety 
of the ‘* banquet” a light repast, such as he 
might have had at home, and at the same 
time didn’t try to make a very good speech, 
he could attend these festivities daily with- 
out injury to his health. However, it seems 
that the disgust which repeated and public 
dinners excite in a man who is compelled 
to attend them cannot be mitigated by mak- 
ing poor speeches or by endeavoring to se- 
lect wholesome food from a mass of inedible 
dainties. 1t becomes a chronic disease, and 
there is no cure for it except a prolonged 
liunt in the Maine woods and a retirement 
from public office. The ‘‘sage” or retired 
statesman is not annoyed by too many invi- 
tullons. J 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Joaquin MILLER, the Poet of the Sierras, 
has announced his intention of quitting San 
Francisco and its environs. For several 
Years past the poet has lived on the heights 
hack of Oakland, one of the city’s suburbs— 
4 superb location commanding an extended 
view of the bav and the irregular, broken 
lulls on which San Francisco stands, in the 
morning wrapped in mist, in the evening in 
‘lack silhouette against the sunset. Here 
Mr. Miller has lived the ideal life of the lover 
of nature, growing fields of roses, and now 
ull then giving forth-his poetic utterances 
to the world below. Like most prophets in 
‘heir own country, he is regarded by the 
“Wellers in the town as an eccentric being, 
“td the pilgrimages made by Eastern writers 

the rose-crowned heights are quite incom- 
trhensible to the local mind. Last week 

delivered a Jecture in Oakland which 
~ roused indignation in that suburb. The 

“t vated his audience roundly. He called 

cm the Jaziest people in the world, and 
“tophesied a relapse on their part to the. 

ndition of passive indolence that marked 

‘’ Spaniards when the gringos came. San 
Francisco he coupled with Paris as the city 
‘tose Inhabitants were the most unhappy, 
sud where the rate of suicide was correspond- 

‘civ high. Altogether, the poet is so dis- 
sfied that he savs he is going to move 
'» EL Dorado County, where every prospect 
}.cuses, and where man is not as vile as he is 
In Oakland, 


The rival of Schlatter, who has been per- 
forming remarkable cures in British Co- 
lumbia, has disappeared from Victoria as 


Promptly and completely as Schlatter re- 
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cently disappeared from Denver. Walter 
Pumam, the Northern healer, is said at one 
time to have lived in Santa Rosa, a small 
town near San Francisco. He was called a 
Christian Scientist—a sect which is much in 
evidence in California—and was spoken of 
as a quiet, unobtrusive man, of whose healing 
powers little was known. During his last 
week in Victoria 200 people visited his cabin 
daily, and it was remarked that he appeared 
fatigued and much brokendown. The latest 
surmise as to his identity is that he is Schlat- 
ter. Many people think that he took ship 
from one of the Mexican ports and came 
direct to Victoria. The disappearance of 
Schlatter coincides in date with the appear- 
ance of Putnam. Photographs of the former 
bear a close resemblance to the latter. The 
reticence Putnam preserves as to his own 
career and antecedents, and the Knowledge 
he shows as to the methods and life of Schlat- 
ter, bear out the theory that they are in reali- 
ty one and the same man. . 


One of the largest land deals in the history 
of California is now on foot. This is the 
sule to an English syndicate of that vast 
tract in the middle of the State known as the 
Santa Margherita Rancho. With the Santa 
Margherita will be included the Tascadero 
Rancho.and the Asuncion Rancho, the whole 
aggregating a totul of about 53,100 acres, 
forming one of the most magnificent of those 
great properties that date from the period of 
the Spanish grants. The A per) Margherita 
Rancho is now the propert¥ of General Pa- 
tricio Murphy, who in turn procured it from 
the descendants of the Estradas, one of the 
oldest Spanish families. In the days of their 
glory it was said that the Estradas could ride 
from San Luis Obispo to San José on their 
own land. General Murphy, the present 
owner, lives in the original hacienda with the 
patriarchal profusion und simplicity of the 
old dons. He will retain this portion of 
the estate. For the enormous tract the Eng- 
lish syndicate are to pay some $3,000,000. 
They anticipate settling it with English col- 
onists selected from the better class, and will 
sell holdings to such as: desire to own their 
own land and can pay for it. The manager, 
Mr. Allen, contemplates visiting the colony 
once a year and staying for four months. 


a 

AN ASTHMA CURE AT LAST. 

Menpicar ecience at last reports a positive cure for 
Aethma in the remarkable Kola Plant, a new botani- 
cal disc#ery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvellous. Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years he had 
to sleep propped up in a chair, being unable to lie 
down night or day from Asthma The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
and hundreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
before a notary public. So great is their faith in its 
wonderful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., 
1164 Broadway, New York, is sending out large trial 
cases of the Kola compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send them your name and address on a 
—— card, and they will send you a large trial case 

y mail free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it.—[Adp.]} 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething,with perfect 
enccess. It seothes the child, softena the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ia the best remedy for 
diarrheen. Sold by drugyista in every. part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


FREE TO BALD HEADS. 
We will mail on ey free information how 
to growthair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
“remove scalp diseases. Address, Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary, Room 30, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O. 
—[Adv.) 


App 2) drops of Dr. Axcostura Bitters 
to every glass of impure water you drink—{ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMEN’TS. 


Cuticura Soap, a single 
application of Cuticura 
(ointment), the great skin cure, 
followed by mild doses of Cuticura 
» Resolvent (the new blood purifier), will 
afford instant reiief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy cure in every form of tor- 
turing and disfiguring skin humours. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemista in all the principal citics. British depot: 
F. Newserry & Sons, 1, King Edward-st, |.ondon. Porras 
Drvuoe anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Props, Boston, U. 8. A. 


Dr EYE WATER 


faihcted with 
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MISS MARIE STUDHOLME, the English actress, now in this country, has beautiful 
teeth. On February 20, 1896, Miss Studholme wrote of SOZODONT: ** . . It makes 
pretty teeth, as | can most heartily testify.’" What SOZODONT does for her it will do for 
others. A sample by mail if you send 3 cents for postage and mention this publication. 
Address, HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 
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> THE EXQUISITE FLAVOR OF > 
LIPTON'S TEAS 
> 
; 

3 IS ONLY KNOWN BY TRYING THEM. 3 
@ Prices, 60, 50 and 40 cents per pound package. a pow > 
3 grocer does not keep them, will send one poun $ 
package, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
¢ LIPTON, Ceylon Tea Planter. UU. S. Offices, 80 Front St., New York. $ 


|} GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA CONSTITUTING HIGHEST AWARD MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
EX POSITION,|895. AN UNPARALLELED VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME BREWING! 


plump the form. % % | 
UTHEARTOF BREWING WAS || 
| |DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS: | 


PERFUMES 

L. LEGRAND (0riz?erfumery) 44. place de la Madeleine. PARIS 
THE CELEBRATED 


NOS. 149 TO 1 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not confound the genuine S-O-H-M-E-R Piano with one of » similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 


PIANOS PIANOS 


Are the . and the 
favorite of the refined 
Artist musical public 
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THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 
CONSIDERING the epidemic character assumed by ex- 
positions of all kinds in recent years, it is rather stran 
that the sportsmen who are wedded to rod and guu should 
. so long have held aloof from the prevailing custom. They 
finally fell- in line last- year, however, and their secoud 
annual exposition, most successfully culminated last week 
ut the Madison Square Garden, gives evidence that the 
habit is likely to become chronic. It also showed that 
sportsmen had largely withdrawn from active interest, 
except as spectators, and that the dealers in sportsmen’s 
wares had come in their stead. 

Not that the rod and gun held undisputed sway at the 
exposition in question. On the contrary, sports of every 
kind and description—ball, football, golf, tenuis, 
boxing, and what not—were ostensibly given a hearing; 
and the scope of the exposition was expanded so liberally 
as to include items of such doubtful relevancy as electric 
motors aiid an X-ray photography apparatus. But, after 
all, these things were only incidental to the main show. 
The real interest centred about the pursuits of gunner 
and angler, and the paraphernalia of these crafts, in all 
their details direct and accessory, were in overwhelming 
preponderance. Hunting and fishing equipments, from 
the lance of an Indian to the latest breech - loading re- 
peater; from the bone spear of an Eskimo to the whip- 
like rod of the trout connoisseur; from the skin canoe to 
the electric propeller; from the Blackfoot tepee to the 
model camp in the North Woods; from the native flint to 
the powder-mill in action — remote or recent, savage or 
civilized, everything that pertains to the capture of game 
fish or game bird or mammal found abundant representa- 
tion. For the average observer the interest of novelty at- 
tached rather to the ancient than the modern displays. 
The grotesquely patterned guns and pistols of the sixteenth 
aud seventeenth centuries were of peculiar interest, as 
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also were some weapons of more reeent make, such as-a 
six-foot rifle used by Patrick Henry, and an eight-foot 
flintlock shot-gun of uncertain history. 

Trophies of the chase were, naturally enough, a promi- 
nent feature of the exposition. There were stuffed ani- 
mals in museumlike array, and these included the heads, 
at least, of all but two or three species of American game 
mammals. Heads of caribou, moose, elk, and deer were 
especially numerous, many of them being trophies of the 
skill of well-known New- Yorkers. 

A rather surprising oversight was the failure to show 
a corresponding set of the game birds of the country. 
The shot-gun was in evidence in sufficient numbers to 
give portions of the amphitheatre the appearance of an 
arsenal, but the game which the shot-gun is designed to 
secure had but meagre representation. Here and there 
was a stuffed game bird or a picture of a game bird, it is 
true, but in the aggregate these did not represent one- 
tenth of our species. 

Game fishes received fairer treatment, being represented 
not only by living and stuffed specimens, but by a fine 
series of paintings. When one thinks of game fish he nat- 
urally thinks also of fish stories. Mr. Harris, the owner 
of the fish portraits, tells of a mammoth Jake trout, said to 
be the largest of the species ever captured. 

It appears that the proud captor, prior to banquet- 
ing his friends, wished to secure a portrait of his prize, 
the life of which he carefully preserved for the purpose. 
A young lady celg@prated for her skill in this line of art 
was asked to mak® the painting. She acquiesced on one 
condition, but, true to her sex, refused to name the condi- 
tion. The angler, however, made reckless by success, ac- 
cepted the equivocal terms. The work was presently 
completed. The would-be possessor viewed it amid ex- 
clamations of delighted approval. 

‘* Now your condition,” he cried, with enthusiasm; ‘‘ no 
matter what it is, it is granted.” 


“Tt-is not difficult,” replied the fair artist; *‘ you have 
ony to take the fish .itself, pour thing, out to the lake 
and release it.” 

‘Tableau and curtain. 

Now candor compels me to add that Mr. Harris him- 
self does not end the story here, or leaye it with any such 
complexion as this. Unfortunately the scientific part of 
his inner consciousness gets the better of the true angler 
instinct. Instead of leaving the story at this charming 
climax, I say, Mr. Harris—but, no! I cannot bring myself 
to spoil so fine an effect even in the interests of verity, 
I am sure the true angler will thank me for the iuterces- 
sion. 

Not to be outdone by their piscatorial confréres, the 
gunners imported a.coterie of guides from the Muine 
woods, amply provided with pictorial circulars, mounted 
heads of game, and the true hunter's imagination. ‘Ihe 
man who ran the gauntlet of these guides, and escaped 
without having formed the resolution to possess himself 
forthwith of the munitions of the chase and hie him at the 
earliest opportunity to the North Woods to revel in the 
slaughter of deer, caribou, and moose, may feel sure, 
that he has not a drop of sporting blood in his torpid 
veins. 

Truth to say, there was rather more of the gauntlet 
character about the entire exposition, barring the loan and 
trophy exhibit, than was altogether pleasant. The loan 
exhibit, so far as representing rod or gun, was decidedly 
mediocre. I wonder the Boone and Crockett, the yacht 
and the athletic clubs, and the universities do not combine 
in giving a trophy exhibit. One might wish, were he dis- 

to be hypercritical, that the commercial feature 
could have been presented in a slightly more diluted 
form. But then this is a business age, and at all events 
the large attendance showed the growing popular sport- 
ing spirit. Expositions in New York are not conally of 
purely philanthropic origin. STODDARD GOODHUE. 
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Containing a large percentage of 
‘ see glyoerine—undeniably the most 

ealthful and healing ingredient of a 
perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
** No, 4711’ on each tablet. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. 


All-Wool, Siik-and-Wool Mixtures, 
Fancy Effects. 


Check Suitings. 
Self-Colored Fabrics. 


Canvas, Serge, Mohair, Armure, Diagonals, 
Printed and Satin Stripe Challies. 


Grenadines, 
Stripe, Plaid, and Fancy 
All-Wool and Silk-and-Wool Grenadines. 
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Polishing Cloths 


( Trade~mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6,95.) 


Now being sold by all leading stores th t the 
country, at 10 cents upwards, according to size. They 
entirely do away with the necessity for buying expen- 
sive wash or chamois leathers, which they out-polish 
and out-wear, never become greasy. and are as g 

as new when washed. Sold hemmed ready for use, 
and should be in the hands of all domestic and other 
servants. 
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AND THOSE SUFFERING 
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| DYSPEPSIA er. 


The Williams Typewriter 


BREWING COMPANY 
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For sale by all Dry Goods Stores, Upholsterers, fo BROOKLYN N.Y. RECOMMENDED AND ' Visible : Direct 
Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, etc. f ; 
“SELVYT,” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. ADU WTP, at Writin Inki 
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BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Rae's Lucca 0il} 


The Perfection of Olive Oil i 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 

Oil, pure and sweet, is one ofthe most + 
me of foods. Rae’s Oilis pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards = 

and wide repute. A trial will convince . 

you of its superior excellence as a food 


Absolutely the Best and Up-to-date. Get fllustrated 
catalogue and sample of week. 


THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. ,263 Broadway,N.Y. 


KALAMAZOO WHIST 


(Patented Nov. 34, 1891) 
was caclustvedy used in the American 
League Teurnaments, 
Whist at N. Y., Chicago, 
1898; Phila., 1894, and Miune- 
apolis, 1896. 

Once a devotee of Whist tries the 
Kalamazoo Method the old game 
has no further charms. dealers’ 
or direct from 

1HLING BROS. & EVERARD, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A BOOK ON SPAIN 


OF ESPECIAL INTEREST AT THE 
PRESENT TIME 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soa RDn< 
right's Myrrh PALE Mr. Curry’s book, although published a few 
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A remarkably clear tracing of the growth and 
application of the constitutional principle in 
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NAZLI AND NAARAH. 


Mr. Caspar Whitney is making an extended tour through 
the United States, during the course of which he will visit the 
important centres of amateur sport. The r®ults of his in- 
vestigations will from time to time be sent to HaR- 
PER'’S WEEKLY. Special articles on matters inter- 
esting to sportamen will meanwhile be published in 
this Department. 


PONIES AND PONY-BREEDING. 
PURE ARABS. 
PART V. 


As we have seen in following the subject to this 
point, the influence of pure Arab bloodgn develop- 
ing the highest type of ponies has beeu very great. 
It seemed proper, therefore, that there should be 
added to what has already been written a chapter 
giving such information as can be obtained with 
reference to this most interesting branch of the 
subject. 

At this point the remark is pertinent that since 
the word Arabian has always been potent to con- ° 
jure with, it has often been applied to horses not 
entitled to such designation. Nor do we always 
consider that a horse may really have come from 
Arabia and in no sense properly represent the 
animals which have made that country famous. 
From Mosul, site of the ancient Nineveh, on the 
north, to Bussorah at the south, Arabia is 3000 
miles long. From Damascus on the west it is 300 
miles due east to Fadmor (the ancient Palmyra), 
and the same straightJine would be prolonged still 
1200 miles eastward before the Persian boundary 
of Arabia is reached. So when a man tells you 
that such a horse came from Arabia and is an 
Arabian, he is a little less explicit in statement 
than hé would be in telling one that his horse 
came from the United States and represents the 
American trotter. If he could not tell from what 
part of the United States he came, and to what trotting 
family he belonged, his claim to merit because of known 
breeding would vanish in thin air. 

Let it not be understood that the claim is here made 
that few true Arabian horses, animals of the purest breed- 
ing and highest caste, have come to the United States and 
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to England. One needs only 
consult the pages of Weather- 
by’s General Stud-Book and 
Bruce’s American Stud-Book 
to find that both England and 
America have been highly fa- 
vored in this respect. 

It is true, however, that not 
until the visits of Major Up- 
ton and the Blunts to Arabia, 
within the last twenty years, 
was much known about the 
origin and families of the pure 
Arabian horse. Roger Up- 
ton’s Gleanings from the Des- 
ert of Arabia, and Lady Anna 
Blunt’s The Bedouins of the 
Euphrates and a Pilgrimage to 
Ned, first made known the 
mysteries of this dark region, 
Other writers in our day have 
visited Damascus and Algiers; 
some have gone as far as 
Aleppo. They may haye seen 
a dozen Arabian ho each. 
It is safe to say that they 
would have found a greater 
number at Crabbet Park, Pud- 
licote, and Needham Market, 
in England, the homes of Wil- 
fred 8. Blunt, Hon: Miss Eth- 
elred Dillon, and Rev. F. F. 
Vidal respectively, than the 
entire number seen by all 
these writers in the Orient. 
And because the hundreds of 
mongrel brutes, having no just claim to be called Arabi- 
ans, fail to meet the ideal formed in their minds of what 
the true Arabian is like, their writings teem with disap- 
pointment, and we are told that nothing is to be gained 
from resorting to fresh infusions of such blood. At the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, in 1893, a lot of horses 
were shown in the Arab Encampment as having come 
from Arabia, so representing the breed. They may have 
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come from Arabia, and they may not. They were picked 
up by some enterprising Turks in Damascus, and were 
rubbish of unknown origin, with the exception of one 
gray mare, that belonged to an Arab sheik, whom they 
induced to come with them, and then robbed of every- 
thing, even of his mare. She was a Seglawi Jedraiin, and 
Mr. Ramsdell, who bought her a vear after 
Mr. Vidal had pronounced her 
the genuine article, was able 
to get a certificate telling her 
family and breeder. Those 
who bought the other ‘‘ Arab” 
horses, when sold by the sher- 
iff to pay the bills of the ras- 
cally Turks, might just as well 
have attended an auction of 
some of the street-car lines re- 
cently exchanging horses for 
electric motors. 

The fact is, the best Arabian 
horses are not to be found in 
the cities, nor in their imme- 
diate neighborhood. They are 
owned, and have been bred 
for centuries, only by the 

t migratory tribes of 
ouins, and only certain 
tribes possess the best. The 
of Arabia are 
vided into great ups 
‘powerful are the Shammar 
race, of Mesopotamia, in the 
north, and to the east of 
the Euphrates, visited by the 
Blunts; and the Anezah in 


studied by Major Upton, 

whom they trusted as a friend 
and brother, who lived with 
them in their tents for months, 
and spoke their Janguage. He 
says of them, ‘‘ In Arabia, the 
Anezah, a great race of Bed- 
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the south, most intimately ‘ 2 
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ouins, dating back to remote antiquity, composed of many 


‘tribes, the most wealthy, the most powerful, the most im- 


portant in the country, have the best horses.” 

This fact is acknowledged by all the other Bedouins, 
and the Anezah recognize no horses as pure bred but 
their own. Indeed, if other tribes acquire horses from 
them, they decline to recognize even such animals after 
they have been in other hands for forty years, since they 
believe none but themselves to be sufficiently care- 
ful in keeping pure that which was without taint 
while in their own possession. From«the ve 
few animals belonging to any of the great fami- 
lies recognized as pure bred by thc*Anezah—seen 
by Lady Anna Blunt among the Shammar tribes, 
considerably less than a hundred in number during 
six months’ travel in the desert—it would seem 
that the Anezah are justified in believing that the 
blood of their horses is not kept pure after the 
animals pass into other hands. But who are the 
Anezah, and where did they get their horses? 
Major Upton was able to answer both these ques- 
tions, and did so most completely. 

All the Arabs are descendants of Ishmael, and 
they have complete genealogies dating from the 
earliest times. It will be remembered that Abra- 
ham himself was a nomad, who came from Chal- 
dea, on the east of the Euphrates. - Hagar, the 
mother of Ishmael, was Abraham’s concubine, - 
who, after the birth of Isaac, Ishmael’s half-bro- 
ther, was driven into the desert with her young 
son by the jealousy of Sarah, Isaac’s mother. The 
Arab tradition supplements Bible history by say- 
ing that when Ishmael was sent away with his 
mother he lamented his barren heritage. He was 
assured, however, that there was reserved for him 
the most valuable gift to man. This he subse- 
quently discovered was the horse of the Kuhl race, 
which he found at Hejaz. 

The two branches of descendants from Abra- 
ham to a point 1635 B.c. were as follows: 

Ishmael, Isaac, 

his son Kidar, his son Jacob, 

his son Hamal, his son Judah, 

his son Nahet, his son Pharez, 

his son Salaman, his son Hezron. 
Salaman, fourth in descent from Ishmael, contemporary 
with Hezron, fourth in descent from Isaac, both living 
about 1635 B.c., is an important character in connection 
with the history of Arabian horses. 

Eight generations from Salaman, and contemporary 
with David, King of the Jews, lived a man named Rabiali, 
about 1100 B.c. This man was caHed Rabiah al Faras, 
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that is, Rabiah of the horses. It is recorded that though 


Rubiah was the third son of his father, Nazar, (perhaps ° 


the fourth son,) he was chosen by his father as the must 
proper person to make careful use of the breeding-mares 
that Nazar left, whose value was beyond price. Rabiah 
al Faras was the grandfather of Anezah, Asad being son 
of Rabiah and father of Anezah. From Anezah sprang 
all that race of Bedouin tribes to whom belong the pur- 
est of the Arab horses. Anézah inherited them from his 
grandfather Rabiah. through his father Asad; and these 
horses are descended without taint of foreign blood from 
the Rabiah al Faras animals, as his came, without break 
in ownership or taint in blood, from five famous mares 
that belonged to Sheik Salaman. 

A mistake often made. before Major Upton gave the true 
history of the Arab tribes and their horses, was in saying 
that the Arabian horses of the present day are descended 
from mares that belonged to Mohammed It is capable 
of proof that Mohammed never owned a horse until he 
went to Medina. He then became possessed of seven 
mares, three of which were bought—their names and for- 
mer owners are recorded—and four others were given to 
him. The Arab race of pure-bred horses was in existence 
3000 years before Mohammed was born. 

Some early writers about Arabia speak of a family of 
Nedjid horses, and of Kochilani, as being of superior strains 
of blood. Major Upton has explained that these are not 
families of Arab horses at all. Nujd is the name of a great 
grazing district, for centuries under the absolute control of 
the Anezah tribes, though not noW in their possession. As 
these tribes have none but the purest of the old strains of 
horses, animals whose blood has been kept untainted for a 


known period of 3900 years, the Nedjid horses(us we would 


speak of Kentucky horses, or State of Maine horses) were 
highly esteemed by those fortunate enough to possess them. 
When one speaks of Kochlani Arabs he simply calls atten- 
tion to an unimportant physical characteristic which all 
Arab horses show, but other than Arabs may have. The 
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word Kochlani is derived from Kuhl, antimony. Lady 
Anna Blunt tells us that the Arab women apply antimony 
to their eyebrows and eyelashes to increase the brilliancy 
of their eyes. Therefore; as all pure Arab horses are sup- 
posed té have black rings around their eyes, such are call- 
ed Kochlani. Among the Anezah, Major Upton found the 
words’ Keheilan and Keheilet applied to the horses. Both 
words are recognized as derivations from (antimony), 
but Upton got another explanation of the meaning of the 
words us applied. He found that the entire race of pure- 
bred horses among the Anezah had black skins, no matter 
what the color of their coats. It has come about, then, 
in the course of time, that the Anezah have adopted this 
word, after the manner in which we use the word ** thor- 
oughbred.” But it iseven more exclusive than our word, 
We speak of thoroughbred horses, thoroughbred cows, 
thoroughbred dogs, meaning improved animals that are 


“bred to a type, and have not varied from the type since 


the breed was established. 

When a Bedouin, attaches the word Keheilan as a pre- 
fix in making mention of any family or animal, it means 
a horse (male) of the pure Arab blood whose lineage can 
be traced without “ break to one of the five mares of Sal- 
aman (not King Solomou, the Jew, David’s son), an Arab 
sheik, who lived 1635 years B.c., fourth in descent from Ish- 
mael, son of Abraham. When they use the word Keheilet, 
they mean a mare whose pedigree is known to be pure, an 
untainted Arab,descended from one of the five mares above 
mentioned, belonging to Sheik Salaman 1635 years B.c. 

Kelcilan, then, a pure-bred Arab stallion. 

Kelheilet, a pure-bred Arab mare. 

Major Upton also learned that all Keheilans (and Ke- 
heilets) were included in Al Khamseh,which means “‘ The 
Five” — that is, the Anezah Bedouin decline to recog- 
nize any animal as Keheilan or Keheilet that cannot trace 
direct to one of the five mares of Sheik Salaman, and they 
divide Al Khamseh into the following great families: 

1. The descendants of Keheilet Ajuz. 


2. The Maneghi family, with three subfamilies, 

8. The Hadban family, with five subfamilies. 

4. The Jelfon family, with two subfamilies.. The Je). 
fons are considered a doubtful lot by some. 

5. The Homdani family, with two subfamilies. The 
Homdani stand even worse than the Jelfons, the great 
authorities among the Anezah refusing to recognize them 
as ‘‘Al Khamseh ” (of the five). 

The first mentioned above are the descendants of Ke- 
heilet Ajuz. We already know that Keheilet means an 
Arab mare of the purest lineage. Ajuz means “of the 
old woman.” Keheilet Ajuz gets her name from her 
histery. It is related that a certain sheik was fleeing 
from an enemy, mounted on his favorite mare. (Arab 
warriors trust themselves only to mares; they will noi 
ride a stallion if they can avoid it.) This mare was far 
along towards parturition; in fact, had the misfortune t« 
become a mother during the short stop her master was 
compelled to make at noon. The unfortunate little foal 
was a filly. Being hard pressed by his enemy, the sheik. 
was compelled to remount his mare and again seek safety 
in flight, leaving the little filly where she was dropped. 
For hours he raced on, finally reaching his own people 
and safety. Imagine the surprise of ‘all when, shortly 
after the arrival of the sheik on his faithful mare, the 
little filly, less than a day old, came into camp also, hav- 
ing followed its mother across miles of desert. She was 
given into the care of one of the old women of the tribe, 
whence came her name Keheilet Ajuz (‘‘the mare of the 
old woman ”),and grew to be the most famous mare ever 
seen in the desert—the one from whom are descended the 
choicest of all pure-bred horses. Major Upton himself 
was in doubt just where to place this mare. It is certain 
that no less than nineteen recognized families of horses 
trace to her, five through mares (Keheilets) and fourteen 
through stallions (Keheilans), and some people believe 
eight other families besides the above should be included 
among her descendants. SPENCER BORDEN. 


ATHLETIC PROSPERITY AND REFORM 
IN THE SOUTH. 


THAT prosperity is an invariable result where organiza- 
tion is for wholesome honest sport, and not for the mere 
winning of zames, is attested by the situation in the South 
more than in any other section of the country. 

It is only a very few years since sport in any of its de- 
partments became a feature of Southern university life, 
and yet in that short period really more has been accom- 
plished in proportion to the number actively interested 
than in any other part of the United States. For a year 
or so there was confusion of idexs on sporting ethics, usu- 
ally to be expecte?iu new institutions without tradition 
or experience. There was much to be deplored in the 
methods prevailing in many of the colleges. There are 
yet a few that have not profited by the wholesome ex- 
ample of the many, but the fact remains, nevertheless, 
that, speaking generally, university athletics in the South 
are on a most healthful basis. 

For.this gratifying condition all praise is due a few ear- 
nest workers in the good cause, notably Professors Wil- 
liam L. Dudley, of Vanderbilt’ Ufiversity, C. H. Herty, of 
the University of Georgia, and C. H. Ross, of A. and M. 
College of Alabama, and Messrs. T. L. and Hugh Bayne, 
the old Yale men, who, at New Orleans, have dove much 
by influence and example to inculcate the highest ideals 
of sport in the clubs and universities in that vicinity. 

To the efforts largely of these three professors was due 
the organization of the Southern Inter-collegiate Athletic 
Association, solely, as its constitution states, ‘for the de- 
velopment and purification of college athletics throughout 
the South.” 


Ir HAD NO EASY TASK. For though the atbletic sins of 
the Southern colleges were to a large extent due more to 
ignorance than viciousness, yet conceptions of amateurism 
were so distorted, aposties of honest sport so few and far 
between, the (amateur sport) ignorance of the average 
Southerner so dense, and the indifference of the Southern 
press so marked, that the way of the athletic missionary 
looked troublous. indeed. When I say that within a con- 
ple of years’ time all but two or three have been reclaimed 
from athletic corruption, the work of these men may be 
appreciated. 

To-day the faculties of the majority of Southern univer- 
sities have a strong rasp on the conduct of sport in their 
respective institutions, and are working with determina- 
tion to keep it clean. And this has been accomplished 
without the incentive or hope of victory on the athletic 
field, because in many instances it meant the weakening 
of elevens, and in several cases there was to be, and is to- 
day, no meeting between many of the universities of the 
Association, owing to the distances by which they are 
separated. 

Another splendid work by this Association has been the 
burial of that baneful ‘‘ championship,” the pursuit of 
which has done more to wreck honest sport, rationally 
conducted, than almost avy other athletic will-o’-the-wisp 

know. 


THERE ARE TEN MEMBERS of this Association, and only 
a few of them meet on the ficld in any department of 
sport. And yet mark the result. Despite the weaken- 
ing of teams at first by elimination of unwholesome prac- 
tices that permitted the ‘‘ gathering” of athletes, there is 
mot one of these,universities Whose teams to-day are not 
double the strength of three years ago; there is not one 
of them that has not now almost two athletes where it 
formerly had one; there is not one that has not increased 
its athletic strength materially. Better than all this has 
been the spread of a wholesome amateur spirit among the 
undergraduate bodies, so that whereas formerly the strict- 
est supervision was necessary to provide against the in- 
troduction of some ineligible athlete, to-day the executives 
pursue their work in confidence that the student body is 
with them, and will not of itse f tolerate any deviation 
from the high standard the Association has raised. 

What a sermon this preaches to those who maintain 
athletic strength may not be developed out of wholesome- 
ness; that unscrupulous acquisition of * stars” is essen- 
tial to colleges or clubs in their athletic novitiate! What 


a lesson, too, it provides to those few remaining bigoted 
ones that damn all athletics because of the few evils that 
have outraced legislation! How irrefutably it provés that 
deep down in the heart of every intelligent, pulsing man 
is the conviction that honest sport is beneficial; that it 
means manly boys and vigorous young men; that it pro- 
claims a healthful mind as the usual result of a healthful 


ody! 


THIS WORK HAS NOT BEEN ACCOMPLISHED without op- 
position—opposition from parents, misled by the sensa- 
tional newspaper stories; opposition by ignorant provincial 
newspaper cditors, who have not considered the great bene- 
fits of moderate athletics to the moral and mental welfare 
of young men, but conducted their ‘‘ sporting pages” with 
no idea of a difference between the professional athlete, 
using all means to the end of earning a precarious, often- 
times unscrupulous, livelihood, and the amateur entering 
the athletic arena for recreation and love of sport. 

The members of the Southern Inter-collegiate Athletic 
Association include Vanderbilt University, Nashville; Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee; Cumberland University, 
Lebanon ; Central University, Richmond; University of 
Georgia, Athens; A. and M. College of Alabama, Auburn; 
University of Alabama, University; A. and M. College of 
Mississippi; Tulane, N.O.; Louisiana State University. 

With two exceptions, this list includes all the prominent 
universities of the South. Those exceptions are the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and University of Virginia, and, 
deplorably enough, these two are among the most impor- 
tant educational institutions of the South, and the gravest 
offenders in amateur sport. Both have refused to join 
this Association; each insists on playing men on its teams 
who are ineligible under a rightful amateur definition; 
and neither has shown any desire to cleanse its athletics. 

With regard to Virginia it seems to be a case of ath- 
letics running riot, with a president who apparently disre- 
gards the disreputableness of pernicious athletic practice, 
and with no faculty member in sympathy with the true 
ideals of amateur sport. | 

At North Carolina it seems to be a case where the entire 
control of athletics is given over to a ‘‘ manager,” who 
cherishes a winfing team above all else, and lacks consid- 
eration of the means to such an end, But even so it is 

,gtatifying to observe the corroboration of that old saw, 
“Honesty is the best policy,” for these two renegades 
from amateur sport have by no means enjoyed the gener- 
al athletic prospérity of several of the other Southern uni- 
versities which have labored along on amateur lines. 


OF THE OTHER SOUTHERN COLLEGES that do not belong 
to this Association there are the Southwest Presbyterian, 
the Peabody Normal, University of Tennessee, all in Ten- 
nessee, and all striving, under the influence and example 
of the Association, in a small way, ov sound amateur 
lines. There is the Washington and Lee College, of Vir- 
ginie. which in times passed has been somewhat iike the 

Jniversity of Virginia, but of late has made honest efforts 
to approach nearer an amateur basis. The Centre, of 
Kentucky, bas also been an offender against sporting eth- 
ics, having had an athletic director whose ideas of clean 
sport were not much to speak of; but it is pleasing to 
know it has of Jate been making some efforts to correct 
former errors. There is also the University of Texas, at 
Austin, which for disregard of amateur sport ethics must 
be classed with Virginia and North Carolina. 


THE SPORT OF THE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITIES is, gener- 
ally speaking, confined to football and baseball, though in 
the last year or two interest iv track athletics has grown, 
and here and there even some of the smaller colleges have 
produced good men, The three, however, which have shown 
prominently in this branch are Vanderbilt, Sewanee, and 
Tulane. There has never been a Southern inter-collegiate 
track athletic meeting, but since ’86 Vanderbilt has held 
an annual field-day, open to all, and is by far the strong- 
est in that branch in the South. This year, for the first 
time, an athletic meeting will be held by the Association, 
Vanderbilt with rare good sportsmanship abandoning its 
field-day to that end. 

The Jeading universities of the South in athletics are 
Vanderbilt, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Sewanee, 


A. and M. of Alabama, University of Alabama, and Tulane. 
At Vanderbilt there are no professional tendencies, the 
faculty is active, and the student, body strongly against 
unwholesomeness in sport. The spirit of the students at 
Sewanee seems not to have been so wholesome, and Pro- 
fessor Trent, who is most active in the good cause, has 
had much trouble in getting their athletics on the present 
healthful basis. The University of Alabama has been ir- 
regular, but is now working to the standard set by the 
Association. The undergraduate spirit at Georgia has 
been a little like that of Sewanee, but here again Professor 
Herty has labored long, and at last successfully, to incul- 
cate the proper amateur spirit. At A. and M. of Alabama 
Professor Ross stands for clean sport, and his university 
has a similar reputation. At Tulane the spirit is of the 
best, and if it were not, T. L. Bayne, who has coached the 
eleven, would tolerate no deviation from amateur ethics. 


THE MOST PROMINENT Of the Southern athletic clubs are 
Louisville A.C., Nashville A.C., Southern A.C. (New Or- 
leans), American A.C.(New Orleans), Young Men’s Gym- 
nastic Club (New Orleans), Memphis A.C., and Birming- 
ham A.C. (Alabama). Of these only the Southern A.C, 
and the Young Men’s Gymnastic Chub have lived entirely 
up to the standard of the Association. The controlling 
spirits of the Southern Club’s athletics have been the Bayne 
brothers, and its teams have been developed from among 
its own members, and no one’s motives for plaving have 
been open to suspicion. The Young Men’s Gymnastic 
Club devotes its energies more to in-door than out-door 
work, though it has put forth some excellent athletes. 
The Louisville and Southern clubs have been the most 
active in sport generally, and the only ones to hold track- 
athletic meetings. Louisville has fallen from grace in 
football by ‘‘ gathering” and ‘‘inducing” players; in track 
athleties the club seems to have been nearer honest. 

There is a Southern Athletic Association, a branch of the 
A.A.U., and an annual ficld-day with some exceedingly 
good performances. 


THE Lovtsvit_E A.C. and Southern A.C. and the Young 
Men’s Gymnastic Club all have thoroughly equipped 
club-houses. Memphis lost its home by fire and has not 
rebuilt. There is considerable rowing interest at New 
Orleans, with a splendid course, with three active clubs, 
St. John’s, Crescent, and Louisiana. Besides these the 
unsurpassed facilities for yachting give great opportunity 
for an active indulgence in t)at direction. As a matter 
of fact, there is no centre in the United States about 
which may be had more variety or better sport with rod 
and gun, by oar or sail, than in and around New Orleans. 

There is as much activity in tennis as elsewhere, and 
everywhere that activity is not so general as three years 
ago. Curiously enough, golf has not yet reached the 
South, though nearly all the Southern States furnish ex- 
ceptional natural links. The only club I know is at 
Aitken, and that owes its existence to Northern sporting 
blood. There is very much more I might say on the South- 
ern situation, but my space forbids it. 

SUMMING UP THE RESULTS of my trip around the United 
States—not within all the fifteen years-of my close intimacy 
with amateur sport has the outlook been more encour- 
aging in this country. Unwholesomeness has run its 
course, In every section of the country—the middle West, 
the Northwest, the Pacific coast, the Southwest, and the 
South—determined and uncompromising reform has set 
in. In one particular, however, there is yet great room 
for improvement—. ¢., in the treatment of amateur sport 
by the average Western and Southern newspaper. Of all 
the reporters that interviewed me I remember not more 
than half a dozen, in my complete circuit of the United 
States, who had an intelligent conception of what amateur 
sport is. Too often the sport departments of these papers 
are left to the control of men who have no sympathy with 
amateur sport, and absolutely no knowledge of the differ- 
ence between a sporting manand asportsman. The press, 
Western and Southern especially, in sport, is in a position 
to do great harm or great good. It may educate or it may 
Vitiate. Let us hope the reform that has set in through- 
out the country will include the newspapers among the 
reclaimed. CasPAR WHITNEY. 


“PONY TRACKS.”—WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC REMINGTON.—8vo, CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, $ 3 00.—PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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“There is no 


better index to re- 
finement than the 


97 
perfume one uses, 


and the finest, 
most delicate per- 
fumes in the world 
are the productions 
of the famous Eu- 


ropean laboratories 
of J.G. Mouson & 


Co, (Paris, Lon- 
don, and Frank- 
fort), 


Violette Impériale 


4 
Carmen Sylva 
are the latest. “They’re 


dainty in every sense. 
They’re not cheap, and 
they never will be 


44 6ommon.”” 


These firms are the agents for their 
respective cities: 


New York City, Jas. McCreery & Co. 
Baltimore, Md., Thomas & Thomps6n. 
Washington, D. C., Edward P. Mertz. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Boggs & Buhl. 

Cincinnati, O., Wilmot J. Hall & Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Leland Miller. , 
Detroit, Mich., Hunter, Glenn & Hunter. 
Milwaukee, Wis., TT. A. Chapman & Co, 

St. Paul, Minn., W. A. Frost & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., C. H. Cirkler. 


GHESTIDE 


Ce 
Mo 
Branch 
Houses § St. Lours—@06 North Fourth 
Kieatow & Dowss Co. Koston, N.K.Agts. 


Remedies will eradicate wrinkles, 

8 pimples, sunburn, tan, and su- 

perfluous hair. Se add 
stam ae a five valuable recipes, FREE. 


REIMER & CO., 346 Como Block, Chicago. 


MADE NEW— Awa 
By mail, 10c. Box 


with 


OLD EYES 


» New York. | ' 


“| WOULD NOT BE WiTHOUT A PROVISION OF VIN MARIANI, THIS FORTIFYING, 


AGREEABLE TONIC.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


MONSIGNOR CLEMENT, 


Archbishop of Carthage. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Pani: 4] Bd. Haussmana. 
Lexpos ; 239 Oxford Ss. 


52 W. i6th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


For 1896.... 


Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 


Bicycling should be pure happiness. It’s sure 
to be if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $100 


For Catalogue, address 


t 
SIEG & WALPOLE MPG. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 
ses—Chicag 
Ore., Los A 


0, Milwaukee, Portlanil, 
ve ngeles. Cal. 
Address all Correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 


If not, 
the world stand so 
tion of 


why No 
hig 
cyclists, because Waverleys are 


other wheels in 
h in the estima- 


not? 


built on honest value lines, and the 


urchaser receives full value for the 
vestment. 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR 
OF OUR HEW CARD COUNTERS. 


FOR BEAUTY AND ECONOMY USE 


H. W. JOHNS’ LIQUID PAINTS 


ASBESTOS 


THE STANDARD PAINTS for Structural Purposes 
FREE BY MAIL—Illustrated Designs of Cottages with Samples of 56 colors. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS, ROOFING, STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER COVER- 
INGS, STEAM PACKING, FIRE AND WATER PROOF SHEATHING, ASBESTOS CLOTH. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 


H. W. JOHNS /[1’F’G CO., 87 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADFIPHIA 


PARE Commissioners and Owners of Game Preserv r 
offer positive evidence that our fence is best adapted to their wants, and are making a specialty of this 
branch of our business. We make estimates or contracts and guarantee satisfaction. 


PAGE WOVEN 


es cannot fail to be interested in this. We are able to 


WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


TORONTO.ON 


E.C.STEA ANS 


TINKHAM CYCLE CO., New 


YEL 
BU F 


ork City 


gents, 206-310 West soth Street. 


GOUT? 


For Sale by Druggists. 
PAMPHLET FACE. 


LEHN & FINK, Agents, 


PIPE 


New York. 
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RAZIN 


RECOMMENDED FOR 
Gravel, Calculus, Lazy 
Liver, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. 

IT, 


4 


«te 


Palmer Fabric 


Makes a Tire ELASTIC 
EASY RIDING 
and FAST 


(taking less strength to propel) 


Palmer 
Tires 


Are Durable, GUARANTEED 
and Easy to Mend. 
jis hey are expénsive, and 
NZ only found on High-Grade Wheels. 


MADE BY 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co. 
Chicago. 


Facts About Pneumatic Tires 
mailed on request. 


\ 
Sterlina 


Works 


Clicage. 


MESINGER SADDLES% 
The only comfortable, healthful, and 
harmless bicycle saddle. 


Itsthe Rattan that 
makes it what it is. 


Souvenir pin, the sensation of the 


CYCLE SHOW, sent FREE on receipt 
of 4c. in stamps. 
HULBERT BROS. & CO., 


26 Weat 28d Street, New Vork. 


CLE 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


35 L/BERTY ST 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 


Canada,and Mexico. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE............ per Year, $& 00 
HARPER’S 4 00 
HARPER’S 4 00 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE........ 2 00 
Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscritp-' 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct te the publishers should 


be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with 
the current Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10* and 25%. . Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


WATER wit curt 
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